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PREFACE. 



The Author of this little work having at various 
times met with interesting facts and events connected 
with Money-Lending in the pages of English his- 
tory, old surveys, police statutes, commercial trea- 
tises, &c., determined on the task of collecting from 
these sources materials to form a History of Pawn- 
broking, and he now presents to the Public the re- 
sult of his labours. 

He has in the course of his researches gone back 
to the ages of Chivalry, but intent upon his object 
he has not paused to view the gay tournament, or 
the battle field ; nor has he lingered to listen to the 
lay of the minstrel, or the song of the troubadour. 

His narrative will have little to do with deeds of 
arms, but much with deeds of parchment; and 
though he passes over the prodigies of valour per- 
formed by Henry V., and the glories of Agincourt 
he may think it worth while to remind his Readers 
that the Money-Lenders supplied the necessary funds 
for the expedition, and thus furnished the monarch 
with that which is appropriately termed the " sinews 
of war/' 

It will be found that British Kings have pawned 
their jewels and mortgaged their taxes to Lombard 
merchants ; like people of the present day they 
liave pledged for their mothers and their sons, and 



IV 

8ur^ these historical events are worth collecting, 
as they show the universal adoption of the system of 
Borrowing and Lending in every age, and by all 
classes of the community. Indeed, we find that 
Pawnbroking (under some name) has been carried 
on from England's earliest history ; if crushed by 
violence and injustice, Phcenix-like it rose again. 
It has survived hostile proclamations and penal 
statutes, and now, prosperous and flourishing, it may 
almost claim the honour awarded to the British Flag 
as being 

" The Trade that*8 braved a thousand years, 
The Battle and the Bree2e/' 

The Author, under many disadvantages, has 
sought for correct information ; and has thought it 
better to give his authority for plain facts than to 
throw the reins to his fancy in order merely to 
amuse. 

This Book aspires, then, to take a higher place 
than a work of fiction ; it seeks to instruct by im- 
parting " useful information," and if it fails in this 
its chief object, the Author fears that it has but few 
other claims to merit. 
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PAWNBROKING AND PAWNBROKERS, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

To those readers who are familiar with English 
History the Author of this work can hardly promise 
anything in the shape of novelty. He only claims- 
the merit of having collected in a more regular form 
those facts and events which, in general history, are 
so widely scattered that they are frequently over- 
looked altogether. 

Of the Author*s ability to become the historian 
of the Trade of Pawnbrokers no one can form a 
more humble opinion than he himself does. Having 
spent the last thirty years of his life in the active 
pursuits of business (in which, indeed, he is still en-^ 
gaged), he has had but little leisure for literary 
pursuits. 

But although the Author's ordinary avoeation» 
have been thus unfavourable for the task which he 
has undertaken, he feels that, as a practical Pawn* 
broker, he possesses the advantage of understanding; 
the nature of the work he has in hand, which will 
consist not so much in stating his own opinions as 
in collecting, frogi various authentic sources, in« 
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formation concerniog Fawnbroking under whatever 
names or appearances it has assumed in ages and< 
centuries past* 

The lending; of money (or commodities before 
money was coined,) for value deposited, was pro- 
tised even in the patriarchal ages ; but as the design 
of this work is to trace its history in England, it will 
be sufficient if we commence by stating that, fi:oni> 
the time of William the Conqueror, in 1066, to the 
reign of Edward I., in 1272, the Jews were the 
principal if not the only Money-lenders, and many 
and bitter were the persecutions which they under- 
went in the pursuit of their hazardous callings Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of '* Ivanhoe, or the JPsw of 
York,* has vividly pourtrayed the dreadful sufferings 

* Sir Walter Scott speaks beside -the mark seTeral times 
wherein he introduces the Pawnbrokers.. As instances let on& 
or two extracts at present suffice : — 

'' The Lawyer afterwards compared his (Dominie Sampson's) 
mind to the magazine of a Pawnbroker, stowed with goods of 
every description, but so cumbronsly piled together, and in 
snch total disorganization, that the owner can never lay his 
hands upon any one article at the moment he has occasion fort 
t." — Guy Mannering, 

This picture of a Pawnbroker's warehouse will appear to 
those who are acquainted with the Business anything but a cor* 
rect one, and it must be obvious to all those who will take the- 
trouble to reflect that it is of the greatest importance to the 
Pawnbroker that his warehouse should be so arranged as that 
any pledge should be forthcoming at the time it is wanted 
There are bouses in London where upwards of 1,000 pledges, 
are delivered out on a Saturday evening, which never could be 
done unless there was in the warehouse " a place for every-^ 
thinir, and everything in its place. "^ 

Sir Walter has likewise left on record his opinions of » 



and privations of this class of people, and that witk 
a truthfulness to history which some of his works 
cannot boast. 

The Lombard merchants also, at an earlier period 
than the time of Edward I., had established them- 
selves as Money-lenders in most of the principal 
cities of £arope ; and, like the Jews in England, 
their great wealth not unfrequently drew down upon 
them the notice of those in authority, and in an age 
when might too often made the right, very slight 
pretexts were thought sufficient to rob and plunder 
them of their wealth, 

** In the year ] 199, Lewis the Ninth of France 
issued a proscription against the Lombard merchants 
who had settled in France as bankers, and on one 
and the same day all who followed that calling 
within the realm were arrested. The single town of 
Asti had sent forth one hundred and fifty of these 
money-changers, relying on commercial protection, 
and the capital which they had lent on interest as 



Pawnbroker's skop, which are as erroneous as his notion of a 
Pawnbroker's warehouse :— 

" No shop is 80 easily set up as that of an Antiquary's* 
Like those of the lowest order of Pawnbrokers, a commodity ofr 
rusty iron, a bag or two of hob-nails, a few old shoe buckles 
cashiered kail-pots, and fire-irons declared incapable of Bervioe 
are quite sufficient to set him up. If he add a shelf or two of 
penny ballads and broadsides he is a great man — an exteosifc 
trader ; and then (like the Pawnbrokers aforesaid) he may, by 
dint of a little picking and stealing, make the inside of his shop 
a great deal richer than the out"— C%rofftc/e« rf the Canongatet 
chap. 5. 

Surely no person will be found to say that this is a liberal or 
just description of a Pawnbroker's shop. 
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much to the national benefit as to their own,* 
amounted to eight hundred thousand livres. Their 
trade^ however, was pronounced to be usury, and 
their moneys to be confiscated. For themselves, 
they were delivered up to the Count of Savoy (at 
that time warring against their native city), and com^ 
mitted by him to prison, in which they languished 
during many years of privation and suffering, until 
death released some of them from their miseries, and 
torture compelled others to purchase by the sur- 
render of their remaining property a freedom which 
afterwards possessed little enjoyment/'f 

As the plea for this act of tyranny and injustice 
appears to have been a charge against the Lombards 
of practising usury, an extract from a great commer- 
cial writer on that subject may not be out of place 
here : — 

" In the year 1126, notwithstanding King Edward 
the Confessor's severe laws against usury, yet in a 
Council held at Westminster by the Pope's Legate, 
Cardinal de Crema, it was only made prohibitory to 
the clergy, who, in case they practised it, were to be 
degraded ; and in another Council held at Westmin- 
ster twelve years after it was decreed — That such 
clergy of the realm as were usurers and hunters after 
sordid gain and for the public employments of the 
laity ought to be degraded. ^ After which,' says 

* It would be difficult for the most laboured panegTric of a 
partizan to express a more favourable opinion of Fawnbroldsg 
than we have here presented to us by an impartial and disin- 
terested writer. " The capital which they had lent on interest 
as much to the national benefit as U> their own.*' 

t Encyclopedia MetropoHtanoy vol. 11, p. 714. 
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Sir Roger Twisden, in his preface to Sir Robert 
Filmer's Treatise on Usury, ' I do not find any law 
.about it in £ngland.* And he concludes—-' Thfit 
neither from the Scriptures, nor the practice of the 
primitive Church, nor from Alstedius, Calvin, &c., 
is either the giving or taking of use for money lent 
in its own nature sinful amongst Christians, so as no 
other circumstance make it so.* Our less-informed 
readers are here to take notice that the word Usury 
(called in Latin Usura and Fcenus,) always meant 
interest, no other than interest for the use of money 
in general; though of late we confine that word to- 
exorbitant and extravagant interest alone, such as 
Pawnbrokers, &c., are accused of taking of the ne- 
cessitous,"* 

Nothing is easier than to show that Pawnbrokers 
of the present day do not receive extravagant inte- 
rest, and, therefore, that they ought not to be ex- 
cepted from the number of those who take only a 
fair and moderate interest for the use of money ; in* 
deed it is a mistake to call the Pawnbrokers' charge 
of fourpence per month on the smaller, and three- 
pence on the larger amounts lent by him by the 
name of interest at all, it is properly a profit ; for in 
the first place a large house must be taken to ware- 
house the Stock, and two licences require to be 
annually taken out by him ; then the Pawnbroker 
has a right to charge for his own services, his wages 
to men, and other expenses, all incumbent upon his 
business, which places his charge out of the scale of 
interest ; and to remove all doubt upon that point 

* Anderson's History of Commerce, vol. 1, p. 147. 
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the 39th and 40th Geo. III., the present Pawnbro* 
kers' Act expressly enacts that the Pawnbrokers 
shall be allowed a certain profit in lieu of interesti. 
warehouse room, and all other charges. 



CHAPTER II. 



During the reign of William the Conqueror great 
numbers of Jews came over and settled in England. 
The state of transition, however, which society un- 
derwent at that period was not calculated to lead to 
confidence in commercial transactions, and this dis- 
organization of the social system appears to have 
been deeply felt by the citizens of London, who re- 
quested their Bishop to intercede with the King to 
grant them a Charter confirming their rights and 
liberties. This was acceded to, and in 1067 waa 
granted — 

William the Conqueror* s first Charter, 
•* William the King friendly salutes William the 
Bishop and Godfrey the Portreve, and all the Bur- 
gesses within London, both French and English* 
And I declare that I grant you to be all law-worthy» 
as you were in the days of King Edward ; * and I 
grant that every child shall be his father's heir, after 
his father's days. And I will not suffer any person 
to do you wrong. God keep you." 

This valuable Charter consists of four lines and a 
quarter, beautifully written in the Saxon character 

• Edward the Confessor. 
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on a slip of parchment of the length of six inches^ 
and the breadth of one, which is preserved in the 
City Archives as a very great jewel. With respect 
to the seal, Strype asserts that it is green, while^ 
Maitland affirms that it is white. 

Whatever may originally have been the colour of 
the seal, the importance of the Charter cannot be- 
questioned. 

The Jews had found means to conciliate William^ 
Bufus by presents of money. One instance which 
is given by Hume and noticed by Maitland, de- 
serves to be inserted. As an instance of the King's 
irreligion we are told that he once accepted of sixty 
marks from a Jew whose son had been converted to 
Christianity, and who engaged him by that present 
to assist him in bringing back the youth to Judaism. 
William employed both menaces and persuasion for 
that purpose, but finding the convert obstinate in. 
his new faith, he sent for the father, and told him 
that as he had not succeeded, it was not just that he 
should keep the present ; but as he had done his 
utmost, it was but equitable that he should be paid 
for his pains, and he would, therefore, only return 
thirty marks of the money. At another time it is 
said he sent for some learned Christian theologians 
and Rabbies, and bade them fairly dispute the ques- 
tion of their religion in his presence ; he was per*> 
fectly indifferent between them. These events oc*- 
curred about the year 1089, and it may be fairly < in- 
ferred that at that period the Jews were both nume- 
rous and wealthy, and were not then subjected to 
those seventies which in after reigns they expe- 
rienced. 
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Chivalry, the parent of so much good and evil,^ 
both in its own age, and in the spirit which de- 
scended from it and became iniu&ed into the institu- 
tions and character of Modem Europe, was a source 
of almost unmitigated wretchedness to the Jew, un- 
less in so far as the splendour which the Knight 
might display in his arms and accoutrements was a 
lucrative source of 'traffic. The enterprising Jew 
often probably made a considerable commission on 
the Milan corslet or Toledo blade, the gorgeous 
attire which the Knight wore, or the jewels in which 
the lady glittered in the Tournament. 

The account given by the historian Hume of the 
persecutions of the Jews in the reign of Richard I. 
is inserted both on account of its importance and 
from its being the precursor to a new state of things 
in England— the introduction of the Lombard mer- 
chants, who afterwards took the place ot the Jews 
as the great capitalists and money-lenders. 

"The King, impelled more by the love of military 
glory than by superstition, acted from the beginning 
of his reign, in 1189, as if the sole purpose of his 
government had been the relief of the Holy Land, 
and the recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens. 

** This zeal against infidels being communicated 
to his subjects, broke out in London on the day of 
his coronation, and made them find a Crusade less 
dangerous, and attended with more immediate profit. 

" The prejudices of the age had made the lending 
of money on interest pass by the invidious name oi 
Usury ; yet the necessity of the practice had still 

• Milman's History of the Jews. 
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continued it, and the greater part of that kind of 
dealing fell everywhere upon the Jews, who, being 
already infamous on account of their religion, had no 
honour to lose, and were apt to exercise a profession 
odious in itself by every kind of rigour, and even 
sometimes by rapine and extortion. 

" The industry and frugality of this people had 
put them in possession of all the ready money, which 
the idleness and profusion common to the English 
with other European nations enabled them to lend 
at exorbitant and unequal interest. 

'^ The Monkish writers represent it as a great 
stain on the equitable government of Henry II. (the 
preceding monarch), that he had carefully protected 
this infidel race from all injuries and insults ; but 
the zeal of Richard afforded the populace a pretence 
for venting their animosity against them. The King 
had issued an edict prohibiting their appearance at 
his coronation, but some of them bringing him large 
presents, presumed in consequence of [ this merit to 
approach the hall where he dined ; being discovered 
they were exposed to the insults of the bystanders ; 
they took to flight, but were pursued by the people. 
The rumour was spread that the King had issued 
orders to massacre all the Jews ; a command so 
agreeable was executed in an instant on such as fell 
into the hands of the populace ; those who had kept 
at home were exposed to equal danger. The peo- 
ple, moved bj^apacity and zeal, broke into their 
houses which they plundered after having murdered 
the owners ; where the Jews barricaded their doors 
and defended themselves, with vigour, the rabble set 
fire to the houses and made way through the flames 
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to exercise their pillage and violence. The usual 
licentiousness of London, which the sovereign power 
with difficulty restrained, hroke out with fury and 
continued these outrages ; the houses of the richest 
citizens (though Christians) were next attacked and 
plundered ; and weariness and satiety at last put an 
end to the disorder. Yet when the King empowered 
Glanville, the Justiciary, to inquire into the authors 
ofthese crimes, the guilt was found to involve so 
many of the most considerable citizens that it was 
deemed most prudent to drop the prosecution, and 
very few suffered the punishment due to this enor- 
mity. 

" But the disorder stopped not in London. The 
inhabitants of the other cities of England, hearing of 
this slaughter of the Jews, imitated the example. 
In York five hundred of that nation, who had re- 
tired into the Castle and found themselves unable to 
defend the place, murdered their own wives and 
children, threw their dead bodies over the walls upon 
the populace, and then, setting fire to the houses, 
perished in the flames. 

" The gentry of the neighbourhood, who were all 
indebted to the Jews, ran to the Cathedral, where 
their bonds were kept, and made a solemn bonfire 
of the papers before the altar." 

The compiler of the Waverly Annals, in relating 
these events, blesses the Almighty for thus delivering 
over this impious race to destruction. 

And we, too,* would raise an ascription of praise 

* Should there be anj reader who has cherished prejudices 
against the Jews, we would recommend to such the peruul of 
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and thankfulness, but not for acts of bloodshed, but 
that at length the time has arrived when the Jew 
may safely enjoy the wealth which his industry and 
frugality may have acquired. Some writers mention 
that in this reign money coined in the eastern parts 
of Germany being for its purity much esteem^d^ 
some of these Easterlings were sent for over, a^d 
thence our money called Esterling or Sterling. 
Others say that our word " Sterling ** is taken frona 
the Saxon word Ster, weighty. J-'/r 

During the long reign of Henry III., from 1216:16 
1272, the Jews suffered great hardships. Intereist 
in some cases was as high as 50 per Cent. Such 
profits tempted them to remain in England notwith- 
standing the oppressions to which they were exposed 
from bigotry and intolerance. 

In 1241, 20,000 marks were exacted from them ; 
two years afterwards mo;iey was again extorted ; 
and one Jew, Aaron of York, was obliged to pay 
^ 4,000 marks. In 1250 Henry renewed his oppres- 
sion, and the same Aaron was obliged to pay him 
30,000 marks upon an accusation of forgery. The 
high penalty imposed upon him, and which it seems 
he was thought able to pay, is rather a presumption 
of his innocence than his guilt King John, the 
father of Henry III., once demanded 10,000 marks 
from a Jew at Bristoli and on his refusal, ordered one 



Maria EdgewortH's " Harrington," and th« drama of " The 
Jew." Sheva contrasts finely with Shylock. One word re- 
apecting the " Merchant of Venice." In the Italian novel, 
ftom which it is believed Shakspeare founded that beautiful 
play, the Jew gifei the bond— the Christian seeks to exact 
his pound of flesh« 
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*ot his teeth to be drawn every day till he should 
^comply. The Jew lost seven teeth, and then paid 
the sum required of him. The first letters of credit 
were issued by King John ; they were directed to 
all merchants,* 

In Palm-Sunday f week, 1264, a dreadful disaster 
befel the miserable and uniortunate Jews in London > 
for one of that people endeavouring to extort from a 
Christian more than legal interest, viz., twopence per 
week for twenty shillings, the populace assembling 
from all parts of the city, fell upon them in a most 
cruel manner, massacreing above five hundred of 
them, and afterwards robbed and destroyed their 
houses and synagogue ; and such of them as were 
concealed by persons of humanity and conscience 
were sent off to the Tower of London for their 
greater security. 

There is an account of a Jew, about this period, 
who fell into a cesspool on a Saturday, and would 
not be taken out that day because it was his Sab- 
bath, so great was his piety ; and the Earl of Glou- 
cester, of his great piety, would not have him taken 
out the next day because it was the Christian Sab- 
bath ;)^and when the third day was come the man 
was taken out dead. " Whose piety was the 
greater?" asks Sir Richard Baker very quaintly, in 
his '* Chronicles of London." 

With respect to the early transactions of the Jews 
as givingfa tone to the commercial character of Eng- 
land, the cruelties to which they were exposed, and 



• M'Pherson's History of Commerce. 
t Maitland. 
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the arbitrary laws to which they were subjected, we 
hare only selected a portion, as the whole account 
would fill a volume. Enough we trust has been in- 
serted to call forth the sympathies of the reader, and 
to serve as a fitting introduction to a short account 
of the Lombard Merchants, which will appear m the 
next Chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

The hardships to which the Jews were exposed" 
drove great numbers of them out of England, and,, 
as we have already stated, their places were filled by 
foreign merchants, chiefly Lombards. A concise 
historical notice of these is inserted in order to place, 
before the reader some account of a people who, inar 
measure, laid the foundation of that greatness to which 
England has attained as a commercial nation. 

The Lombards* were a Scandinavian nation which 
formerly settled in Italy, and for some time made a 
considerable figure. The name of Lombards, or 
Longobards, is by some derived from the word Lach^ 
or Lack, signifying in the German tongue Winter ; 
because the Lombards, while in Scandinavia, lived 
in marshes, or near the sea. Others think that it 
comes from the two German words lengen harden or 
hello harden, that is, from the halberts they were 
supposed to use in war. But Paulus Diaconus, their 
historian, and who was himself a Lombard, tells ua. 

♦ Paniahgia, vol. 7, Lorn. 
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that they were called Longobards from the length of 
their beards. A nation called the Lombards is men- 
tioned by Tacitus^ Strabo, and Ptolemy ; but thescr 
are different from the Lombards who afterwards set- 
tled in Italy, and are reckoned to be the same with, 
the Gepidae, whom the Italian Lombards almost ex- 
terminated. The Lombards who settled in Italy 
are first mentioned by Prosper Aquitanus, Bishop of 
Khegium, in the year 379. That writer tells us^ 
that about this time the Lombards, abandoning the 
most distant coasts of the ocean, and their native- 
country Scandinavia, and seeking for new settlements, 
as they were overstocked with people at home, first 
attacked and overcame, about this time, the Vandals 
in Germany, They were then headed by two chiefs^ 
Iboreus and Aion ; who, dying about the year 389^ 
were succeeded by Agilmund, who is commonly 
reckoned the first King of the Lombards. 

The Lombards were at first a cruel and barbarous 
nation ; but divesting themselves by degrees of their 
native fierceness and barbarity, especially after they 
had embraced the Christian religion, they governed 
with such equity and moderation that most other - 
nations envied the happiness of those who lived 
under them. 

Under the government of the Lombards (says 
Paulus Diaconus,) no violence was committed ; no 
one unjustly dispossessed of his property ; none were 
oppressed with taxes »; theft, murder, and robberies 
were seldom heard of; every one went without the 
least apprehension wherever he pleased. Their laws 
were so just and equitable tliat they were retained 
in Italy, and observed there some ages after their 
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kingdom was at an end. According to Paulus 
Diaconus also, their dress was loose, and for the most 
part of linen, such as the Anglo-Saxons wore, being 
interwoven wit)i various colours ; that their shoes 
were open to the end of their foot, and that they 
used to button or lace them. From some ancient 
paintings it appears that they shaved the back part 
of their heads, but that their hair was long before, 
their locks being parted and laid on each side their 
foreheads. 

In our day the ancient Kingdom of Lombardy is 
divided into Upper and Lower Lombardy, which, by 
the treaty of Vienna in 1815, were included in the 
Governments of Milan and Venice. At a very early 
period of their history the Lombards became famous 
for their skill in agriculture, and particularly so for 
their mode of supplying water ^o their lands. The 
history of Lombardy is in many respects well worthy 
of perusal ; but as the object of this work is only to 
trace their dealings as merchants in England, we 
shall not enter more fully than we have already done 
upon their domestic history. 

We have, in the last Chapter, given a brief account 
of the sufferings of the Jews ; and the reign of 
Henry III. furnishes instances of injustice towards 
other Money-lenders, who about this period are first 
mentioned in our history. We use the word money, 
although, in fact, many of the transactions of those 
days consisted in lending— not money — but some 
commodities which the borrower was in want of, he 
most commonly leaving security for the loan, and a 
certain day was fixed for the repayment, when, if 
not redeemed, very large powers were given by 
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statute to the lender to repay himself for the loan 
and for all charges incurred. 

" In the year 1251,* the Italian usurers in Lon- 
don having, to their great advantage, for a long time 
carried on an illicit trade of usury with impunity ;^ 
for calling themselves the Pope's Merchants, the 
Clergy durst not interfere ; and as they were pro- 
tected by many of the Nobility, the citizens were 
afraid to call them to account. But at last Henry, 
determining not to allow any persons to prey upon 
his subjects besides himself without paying for it, 
commanded the said usurers to be prosecuted for 
their illegal and intolerable extortions ; several of 
whom being apprehended and committed to prison^ 
the rest took sanctuary till they could accommodate 
matteis with the King, who, upon giving him a con- 
siderable sum, were allowed to carry on their com- 
merce in the city of London as before. Hence it is 
remarkable that at that time it was all one whether 
innocent or guilty, provided the person accused had 
but money to purchase his peace with the King.'* 

No doubt these are the same Merchants mentioned 
by M*Pherson, in his Annals of Commerce, under the 
name of Caursince, who being accused of taking en- 
ormous interest, were supported in their proceedings 
by the Pope ; and when the Bishop of London, gain- 
ing nothing by his complaint to his Holiness, said he 
would appeal from St. Peter to St. Paul, he was met 
with this most sensible reply : — ** St. Paul saith the 
labourer is worthy of his hire ; and as money is the 
price of labour, he who lends it is equally entitled to 
be paid for the use of it.'' 

* Maitland. 
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The historian Hume, in his account of the eailier 
part of the reign of Edward I., makes some remarks 
which we have thought it better to transcribe entire^ 
than to embody the substance in language of our 
own, having already found some of the best argu- 
ments for Pawnbrokers recorded by impartial and 
disinterested writers. 

" About 1273, the King having driven nearly all 
the Jews out of England after stripping them of their 
wealth," he goes on to say — " As it is impossible^ 
for a nation to subsist without Lenders of Money, 
fmd as none will lend without a compensation, the 
practice of usury, as it was then called, was carried 
on by the English themselves upon their fellow- 
subjects, or by Lombards, and other foreigners. 

It is very much to be questioned, whether the 
dealings of these new usurers were equally open and 
unexcej)tionable with those of the old. 

By a law of Richard I. it was enacted that three 
copies should be made of every bond given to a Jew, 
one to be put into the hands of a public Magistrate^ 
another into the hands of a man of credit, and 
a thurd to remain with the Jew himself. 

But, as the Canon law, seconded by the Munici-^ 
pal, permitted no Christian to take interest, all trans- 
actions of this kind .after the banishment of the Jews,^ 
had become more secret and clandestine, and the 
lender, of consequence, had to be paid both for the 
use of money, and fur the infamy and danger which 
he incurred by lending it." 

This paragraph is in exact accordance with that 
maxim in civil law, that " Compensation to the 
lender should be in proportion to his risk." During 
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the reign of Edward I. several statutes were passed 
for the relief of the foreign merchant ; each of these 
preclude the Jews from any share in their benefit.* 

In 1303 the King's (Edward I.) Exchequer, at 
Westminster, was broken into, and robbed of the 
large sum of one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The Abbot and Monks of Westminster were on this, 
account imprisoned in the Tower of London, and 
were indicted for this robbery, though afterwards ac-. 
quitted, whereupon the chief of the Society of Lom- 
l?ard merchants of Florence, named the Frescobaldi, 
who had lived till then in great favor with the King^ 
and who was a great manager of his Customs, having 
fled into Italy with much of the King's treasure, was 
there secured by his directions, probably on account 
of this robbery, 

MThersonf appears to throw some doubt upon 
the fact of the Exchequer having been robbed, as was 
alleged it was. At that time of the year the nights 



♦ The statute 13th Edward L, 1985, commences thus:— 

Forasmuch as merchants which heretofore have lent their 

goods to divers persons, be fallen into poverty, <fcc., and after 

providinjf very fully for the security of the merchants, giving 

^nem power to sell the chattels and lands of their debtors, if the 

thYm'lew"?r^*'!^ ^""^''^^^ ^°^ °"* °^ ^^" P'^^^"'^" ^° ^^ 
inr nart \**®°' and reasonable expenses." The conclud- 

to be obs7°^ '"""" '^^'^ ordinance and act the King wiUcth 
Ireland am ^ ^'^^ henceforth, throughout all England and 

'ecognizancr^'' "^^^""^ P®°P^® ^^^^ ^^*^ ^'^^ "^^ """^^ *"**'^ 
extend » T ^®*°®P* Jews,) to whom this ordinance shall not. 

held at Acton ft°^^^' statutes are recited, passed in Parliament, 

same prohibit* ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ Westminster, in both of which the 

+ ^«« 7 ?"* ^^ ^^*® J«^8 are to be found. 

t Annals of Commerce. 
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were Very short, being aboiit die middle of May, andi 
the sum, QUO hundred thousand pounds, in silver, uot 
Tery eteily or q^uickly removed. 

The manner in M^hich the Lombards became pos- 
sessed of the revenues of the Customs appears to 
have been this : — Edward the I. applied to them to 
obtain the loan of two thousand marks sterling for 
his son, the Prince of Wales, and also to lend his 
mother, Mary Queen of France, five hundred pounds^ 
sterling, and for these loans pledged the Customs' 
dues. 

The Lombards were also employed in coining our 
money, but are accused of being great clippers and 
diminishers of it. 

In the year 1318* complaints were made to the 
Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer of divers- 
murders, robberies, and other outrages lately com- 
mitted in the City of London ; but in particular, the 
Pope's Xuncio acquainted them that on the preceding 
Midsummer-day, during vespers or evening prayers, 
four or five hundred of the populace, armed, repaired 
to St. Paul's Church, where they insulted a certain 
Lombard, and others in his company, whereupon the 
Mayor and Aldermen were ordered to attend the 
Treasurer, Barons, and Council upon that affair ; in 
obedience to which order, John de Wengrove, the 
Mayor, attended by divers Aldermen and Sheriffs- 
appeared before the Treasurer in presence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Exeter, and 
Humphrey Earl of Hereford, when he was examined 
touching the grievances complained of, for which and 



^ Maitland. 
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other neglects of duty on the like occasion, he re- 
ceived a severe reprimand, and was strictly enjoined 
to inquire into that riot, and hring the ringleaders to 
exemplary punishment and was further told that if 
he failed to do so, the city liberties should become 
forfeited. 



CHAPTER IV. 

About the year 1338, King Edward III., at that 
time making great preparations for war with France, 
hit upon several expedients for the purpose of pro- 
curing the necessary supplies. Amongst other 
things he pawned the Crown Jewels,* and confis- 
cated, or rather (says Hume) robbed the Lombards^ 
who now exercised the invidious trade, formerly 
monopolized by the Jews, of lending money upon 
interest. 

The following Statute was passed in the 25th of 
Edward III., 1352:— 
Item, — 

" Whereas much people of the realm which have 
contracts with the Lombards that be named of the 
Companies dwelling in the same realm, which Lom- 
bards, after that they have made their obligations ta 
their C raensaurs, have suddenly escaped out of the 

hitC^^' ^^^}^^^ A'Beckett has seized upon this incident in 
18 omtc History of England. The wood cnt representing the 
^mg askmg the Archbishop of Treves to make it a " trifle 
niore « truly comic. 
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realm without agreement made with their said Craen-^ 
saurs, in deceit and great damage of the people, it is 
accorded and assented, — That if any merchant of the 
Company acknowledge himself bound (by the manner )j 
that the Company shall answer of the debt, so that 
another merchant which is not of the Company shall 
not be thereby grieved or impeached." 

To understand fully the injustice of this Statute 
let the reader, if he be a Pawnbroker, suppose how 
be would feel if an Act were passed making him 
liable for the misconduct of any other member of the 
Trade. It must, however, be admitted that in this 
reign many wise laws were enacted. It is worthy of 
remark that the two greatest battles on record in 
English history, viz., Cressy and jigincourty were 
both won after the Monarch in each instance had 
actually pawned his Crown. 

Although the Statute above-named is not favour- 
able to the Foreign Merchants, it appears that from 
certain privileges granted to the Lombards, the citi- 
zens of London became jealous, when the King 
granted the City a fresh charter confirming all their 
former privileges. 

" In 1361,* Michael de Northburgh, Bishop of 
London, bequeathed a sum of one thousand marks 
to be placed in a chest in the treasury of the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul, to form a sort of Mont de 
Piete, or fund for loans upon pledges, but without 
interest. He directed that if in any case at the 
year's end the sums borrowed were not repaid, then 
the Preacher at Paul's Cross should, in his sermon. 



* Knight's London, 
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dedare that the pledge would he sold within fourteen 
days if not forthwith redeemed. The good Bishop^ 
It appears, did not intend to benefit the lower orders 
•of his countrymen only by this charity ; in those 
times, when the little commerce of the country was 
in a great measure a kind of barter, money was often 
scarce, even with those who had plenty of everything 
else. Accordingly it was here provided, that while 
a poor layman might horrow to the amount of £10 
from this fund, the Dean or any of the principal 
Canons of the Cathedral might have a loan of twice 
that sum ; a Citizen or Nobleman one to the same 
amount ; and the Bishop of the Diocese one of £40, 
or even £50. 

" It would be interesting to know if any of the 
noble or right reverend borrowers was ever pro- 
claimed as a defaulter at the Cross ; and also whe- 
ther, on occasion of such occurrences, it was custo- 
mary for the Preacher to adapt his discourse to the 
case in hand, as would seem to be implied by the 
regulation that he should make the announcement in 
the course of his sermon. It is easy to conceive 
how forcibly he might illustrate certain of the moral 
duties by the application of this method ; how the 
precept might not only be sent home by the example 
as by the blow of a hammer, but the example itself 
might, according to the Horatian rule, be made more 
stunulating by being addressed to the eyes as well as 
the ears of the congregation, through the actual ex- 
liibition of the forfeited pledge from the pulpit — of 
the humbler tradesman's holiday suit or best yew 
bow, the merchant's bale of bioadcloth, the Noble- 
man's silver drinkingnsup, or the Bishop's holy book 
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or richest mole -trappings. Indeed, the register of 

this ancient Fawnbroking establishment would be 

altogether one of the most curious relics of the 

Middle Ages if it could be recoveted ; it has no 

doubt perished long ago, as well as the good Bishop's 

legacy itself, with the chest secured by three keys in 

which it was kept, and the pledges of the last bor- 

rowersy upon whom, probably, the Reformation or 

solne earlier convulsion came suddenly some fine 

morning, foreclosing all redemption." ,) 

Richard II., by his excessive luxury and immo^ 

derate profuseness, had so reduced his Treasurj^ 

that he found himself necessitated to apply to tb^ 

City of London for a loan of £1,000, or according 
to some, £10,000. Be the sum what it will, he had 

the mortification of receiving a flat refusal, and also 
of hearing of the unparallelled insolence of the citi- 
zens in barbarously and inhumanly beating and 
abasing a certain Lombard Merchant for offering to 
advance the sum required. 

For this conduct the citizens were threatened some 
time afterwards with the loss of their privileges, 
which is the second instance which we have recorded 
of such a threat being held out to them for their 
treatment of the Lombard Merchants. 

Shakspeare, in his tragedy of Richard II., act 2nd9 
scene 4th, appears to have been well aware of the 
fact that this Xing also, like his grandfather, Ed- 
ward III., pledged his Crown :— 

" Redeem from Broking Pawn the blemished Crown.'' 

This is the first time we have met with the word 
Fawnbroking ;" it therefore proves that in Shak- 
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«peare's time Money-lending was so called. The 
next instance upon record of the Crown of England 
being pawned occurs in the reign of Henry V., who, 
in the year 1417, pledged his Crown to the Bishop 
of Winchester for twenty thousand marks, and his 
jewels to the citizens of London for ten thousand. 

During the reign of Henry VI., in 1450, occurred 
the memorahle Rebellion of Jack Cade, who managed 
to supply his wants by the enforced assistance of the 
Genoa, Venetian, and Florence Merchants (the 
Pawnbrokers of those times). Thomas Cock, Citi- 
zen and Draper, was employed by Cade as his agent 
to the Merchants, and they were charged to supply 
the rebel with horses, arms, and one thousand marks 
in money ; and in case of refusal, he threatened to 
destroy as many of the said Merchants as should fall 
into his hands^ This command was undoubtedly 
complied with, for upon Cade's arrival at, and during 
his stay in, the City, the Lombards suffered no in- 
dignity or violence. 

In the reign of Richard III., the number of Italian 
and other Foreign Merchants having greatly increased 
in the City of London, they usurped many liberties 
peculiar to the citizens, by not only selling most of 
the goods they imported by retail, but likewise 
caused great quantities of wool to be manufactured 
into cloth by their own countrymen brought hither 
for that purpose, whereby they engrossed most of the 
trade, both foreign' and domestic ; and besides having 
the balance of trade on their side, they drained the 
kingdom of cash by their large remittances. 

Henry VI I.,* upon coming to the throne, be- 

• Maitlaad. 
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thought himself of the Marquis of Dorset and Sir 
John Bouchier, whom he had left at Paris as pledges 
for the money advanced him by the King of France 
towards his expedition into England ; on which ac- 
count he sent his Treasurer to the Lord Mayor and 
citizens of London to solicit a loan ot six thousand 
marks. This demand met with great difficulty at 
first, because the people were as yet unacquainted 
with his temper. However, the citizens advanced 
him half the sum demanded, of which the Companies 
of Mercers, Grocers, and Drapers lent nine hundred 
and thirty-seven pounds six shillings, with which the 
King seemed well pleased, and punctually repaid the 
sum according to his time. 

During this King's reign,* his love of money 
naturally led him to encourage commerce, which 
increased his Customs ; but if we may judge by most 
of the laws enacted during his reign trade and in- 
dustry were rather hurt than promoted by the care 
and attention given to them. Severe laws were 
made against taking interest for money, which was 
denominated Usury. Even the profits of exchange 
were prohibited as savouring of usury, which the 
superstition of the age ze lously proscribed. All 
evasive «ontracts by which profits could be made 
from the loan of money were carefully guarded 
against. It is needless to observe how unreasonable 
and iniquitous were these laws, how impossible to be 
executed, and how hurtful to trade if they could take 
place. We may observe, however, to the praise of 
the King, that sometimes, in order to promote cbm- 

♦ Hume. 
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merce, he lent to merchants sums of money without 
interest when he knew that their stock was not suf- 
ficient for those enterprises which they had in view. 
The business of a Money-lender,* though only 
among Christians and in Christian times a proscribed 
profession, has nowhere nor at any time been a po> 
pular one. Those who have the resolution to sacri- 
fice the present to the future are natural objects of 
envy to those who have sacrificed the future for the 
present. The children who have eat their cake are 
the natural enemies of the children who have their^s. 
While the money is hoped for, and for a short time 
after it has been received, he who lends it is a friend 
and benefactor ; by the time the money is spent, and 
the evil hour of reckoning is come, the benefactor 
is found to have changed his nature, and to have 
put on the tyrant and the oppressor. It is an op- 
pression for a man to reclaim his own money ; it is 
none to keep it from him. 

" I have already hinted at the disrepute, the ig- 
nominy, the reproach, which prejudice (the cause and 
the effect of the restrictive laws,f ) has heaped upon 
that perfectly innocent and even meritorious class 
of men who, not more for their own advantage than to 
the relief of the distresses of their neighbours, may 
have ventured to break through these restraints. It 
is certainly not a matter of indifference, that a class 
of persons who, in every point of view in which their 
conduct can be placed, whether in relation to their 
own interest, or in relation to that of the persons 
whom they have to deal with, as well on the score of 

* Jeremy Benthara. f Usury Laws,. 
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prudence as on that of beneficence (and of ^liat use 
is even benevolence but in as far as it is productive 
of beneficence ?), deserve praise rather than censorey 
should be classed with the abandoned and profligate, 
and loaded with a degree of infamy which is due to 
those only whose conduct is in its tendency the most 
opposite to their own/' 

Bentham accounts for the prejudice against Money 
lending having originated in 'the strong feelings of 
abhorrence cherished by Christians in ages past 
against the Jews. They having practised Money- 
lending, Usury shared in the prejudices against that 
thrifty race. 



CHAPTER V. 

We have now arrived at a period in English history 
when the ruling powers, contrary to the practice of 
preceding ages, passed an act legalizing the taking 
of Interest for Money ; this statute followed another 
act for the expulsion of the Foreign Merchants, and 
there is little doubt that these two events led to 
Pawnbrokers' shops being established in London 
much on the same plan as they are now conducted. 
The act against Foreign Merchants was passed in 
the 22nd Henry YIII. 1530 ; and that which made 
10 per cent, per annum the legal interest, in the 
87th Uenry VIII. 1545. We are the more parti- 
cular in recording these dates, as by an act passed 
in 160d these words occur-—" that within the me- 

c 2 
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mory of many yet Imng, such ktnde of petaens 
(broken of pawn) were verie few and of small 
number*" The memory of man would go back from 
1603 to 1545 or 50, and thus we have established 
the fact that open Pawnbrokers' shops, for the ac- 
commodation of the poorer classes, have been known 
in England for three centuries. There is consider- 
able doobt as to whether either the Lombards or the 
Jews before that time were in the habit of lending 
small sums ; the only mention the Author has met 
with respecting small loans, the reader will remember 
occurred in the Palm-Sunday week, 1264, where a 
Jew was murdered by the populace for taking, at the 
rate of two-pence per week for the loanjof twenty 
shillings. 

Queen Elizabeth, during her reign, established a 
registry for Brokers of Pawn, and introduced some 
other regulations by which it would£appear that the 
Trade was gradually rising into importance. 

Historians inform us that the Queen^erself was 
frequently obliged to borrow of her subjects. 

In 1569, the Queen being very much in want of 
money, was obliged to apply to the Merchant Ad- 
venturer! of the City of London for a loan, who, 
through great inadvertency, was thought to have 
spumed at the message by bringing the affair before 
a general court, where, to her Majesty's great dis- 

of hand's!^' '^"'""''^ ""'' ""^"""'"^ ^y '^^ ^^l^g ^P 
The Privy Council highly resented the .affront to 
the Queen, and the Secretary of State wrote a very 
angry letter to the Company ou the subject. ThJ 
letter had so good an effect that soon after divers 
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Alderzxien and Merchants, to the number of fourteen,, 
lent the Queen for the term of six months, sixteen 
thousand pounds, and each of them received a bond 
for the money by him advanced. 

In the year following the Queen, attended by the 
nobility, came into the City on the 23rd January, 
and dined at Sir Thomas Gresham's, in Bishopsgate- 
street ; and after dinner returning through Cornhill, 
went into the Burse, then after viewing it in all 
parts, she caused proclamation to be made by a 
herald with sound of trumpet, that thenceforth it 
should go by the appellation of the Royal Exchange. 
From that time, therefore, Lombard-street ceased 
to be what it had been for centuries, the resort of 
Merchants from nearly all parts of the world* 
Stowes' account of Lombard-street, will, we think, 
be read with interest by many. 

" Then have ye Lombard-street, so called of 
Longsbard and other merchants, strangers of divers 
nations, assembling there twice every day, of what ' 
original or^ contrivance I have not read of record 
more than that Edward the Second, in the 12th year 
of his reign, confirmed a messuage some time be* 
longing to Robert Turke, abutting on Lombard- 
street towards the south, and towards Cornhill on 
the north, for the merchants of Florence; which 
proveth that street to have had the name of Lom- 
bard-street before the reign of Edward the Second. 

" As the merchants formerly met here for traffic, 
so the Pope's merchants also chaffered here for their 
commodities, and had good market for their wafer 
cakes, sanctified at Rome, their pardons, &c«,for so 
I read in an old book printed in 1545—* this fine 
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flower* have they made the chiefest of all their 
thrish trash/ I pray then gentle reader were not his 
pardonders merchants to them ? Yea, it is well 
known that their pardons and other trumpery hath 
been bought and sold in Lumbard-street,-}* as you 
would buy a horse at Smithfield. Before the build- 
ing of the Exchange it was by divers Common 
Councils, about the 26th year of Henry VIII., con- 
sulted upon whether there should be a Burse or con- 
venient place of meeting for merchants to treat of 
. their feat of merchandize. The same year the King 
sent his letters to the City for the making of a New 
Burse at Leadenhall. Whereupon it being put to 
hands whether the New Burse should be moved out 
of Lumbard-street ; it was agreed that it should not^ 
so that the merchants meeting continued there till 
the Ro}al Exchange was builded.** 

Lord Chancellor Bacon has left on record an essay 
on Usury, and as he was one of the great master 
spirits of the Elizabethan Age, we quote a portion of 
it as being in unison with what has alretidy appeared 
by other great writers. 

" The commodities of Usury are ; first, that how- 
soever usury in some respect hindereth merchant 
dizing, yett in some other it advanceth it ; for it is 
certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by 
young merchants upon borrowing at interest ; so as 
if the usurer either called in or kept back his money, 
there will ensue presently a great stand of trade. 
Tbe second is, that were it not for this easy borrow- 
^S upon interest, men's necessities would draw upon 

* ^. Flour. 

t Spelt Lumhard in Strvpe's Stowe. 
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them a most sudden undoing, in that they would he 
forced to sell their means (he it lands or goods) far 
underfoot, and so» whereas usury does hut knaw 
upon them, had markets would swallow them up 
quite. As for Mortgaging or Pawning, it will little 
mend the matter ; for either men will not take pains- 
without use, or if they do, they will look precisely 
for the forfeiture. 

** I lememher a cruel monied man in the country 
that would say, ' The devil take this usury ; it keeps 
us from forfeitures of Mortgages and Bonds.' The 
third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive that 
there would he ordinary horrowing without profit ; 
and it is impossible to conceive the number of^ in- 
conveniences that will ensue if borrowing be cramped ; 
therefore to speak of the abolishing of usury is idle ; 
all states have had it in one kind of rate or other ; 
80 that that opinion must he sent to Utopia," 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ik the Act of Parliament which we here present to 
our Readers, the marginal references contain these 
words :— " Origin of Pawnbrokers" We insert the 
Statute in full because it contains a very curious 
account of the Trade in those days, which, at this 
distance of time, can scarcely he obtained from any 
other source. The notes, which usually are printed 
in the margin, are here placed together at the end. 
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" 15/ Jacobus /., Caff. 21. [1603. 
'* An Act agaikste Brokers. 
" Forasmuch as of longe and ancient tyme, hy 
divers hundred yeeres, there have hyn used, within 
the Citie of London and Liberties thereof, certaine 
Freemen of the Citie to be selected out of the Com* 
panics and mysteries whereof they are free and 
members of the same, persons to be presented at 
leaste by sixe approved and knowen. honest persona 
of the same mysterie to the Lorde Mayor of London 
for the tyme beinge, and to the Aldermen his 
brethren, and to be recommended by such presenters 
to be personally, for their knowne approved honestie, 
integritie, and faithfulnesse, persons meete to be for 

_ _ » 

Broker or Brokers ; and upon such relation made 
to the Mayor and Aldermen, and partlie by theire 
owne knowledge and diligent inquiries made of ^he 
saide persons, and of theire houeste fame, reporte, 
fidelitie, and skill, have byn thereupon admitted, 
allowed, and approved by the Lorde Mayor of the 
Citie, and Aldermen in the Court of Aldermen, to 
be Brokers within the said citie and liberties of the 
same, and have taken their corporall oaths before the 
saide Mayor and Aldermeii from tyme to tynie, as 
they were soe presented and admitted, to use and 
demeane themselves uprightlie and faithfiiUie be* 
tweene Merchant Englishe and Merchant Strangers 
and tradesmen, in the contrivinge, makiuge, and 
concludinge bargains and contracts to be mad^ be- 
tweene them concerning their wares and merchan- 
dizes to be bought and solde and contracted for 
within the citie of London, and moneys to be. taken 
up by exchange betweene such merchant .and mer- 
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•chant and tradesmen and those kinde of persons so 
presented, allowed, and sworne to be brokers as 
aforesaid, have had and borne the name of brokers, 
and have been knowen, called, and taken for bro- 
kers, and delinge in brokerage and brokerie, who 
never of any ancient tyme used to buy and sell gar- 
ments, household stufFe, or take pawnes and bills of 
4sale of garments and apparell, and all things that 
come to hand for money laide out or lent upon 
usurie, or to keep open shopes, and make open 
shewes and open trade, as now of late yeeres hath 
and is used by a number of citizens assuming unto 
themselves the name of brokers and brokerage, as 
though the same were an honeste and a lawful trade, 
misterie, or occupation, teartninge and naminge 
themselves brokers whereas in truth they are not, 
abusinge the true and honeste ancient name and 
trade of broker or brokerage : and forasmuch as 
many citizens, freemen of the citie, beinge men of 
manual occupation and handicraftsmen, and others 
inhabitinge and remayninge neere the citie and 
suburbs of the same, have lefte and given over, and 
daylie do leave and give over, their handle and ma- 
nual occupations, and have and daylie do set up a 
trade of buyinge and sellinge, and sellinge and 
takinge to pawne of all kinde of worne apparell, 
whether it be olde or little the worse for wearinge, 
household stuffe, and goods of what kinde soever 
the same may be of, findinge therebie that the same 
is a more idle and easier kinde of trade of livinge, 
and that there riseth and groweth to them a more 
readie, more great, more profitable, and speedier 
advantage and gaine than by their former manuall 
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labonres and trades did or coald bringe them : and 
forasmuch as the saide kinde of counterfeit broken 
and pawne-takersi upon usurie or otherwise, for 
zeadie money, are growen of late to many hundreds 
within the citie of London, and other places next 
adjoyninge to the citie, and liberties of the same, and 
are like to increase to fare greater multitudes, beinge 
Fripperers, and no brokers, nor exercisinge of any 
honeste and lawfuU trade, and within the memory of 
many yet livinge such kinde of persons tradesmen 
were verie few and of small number ; and forasmuch. 
as there are not many garments, apparell, household 
stuffe, or other goods of any kinde whatsoever the 
same may be of, either beinge stollen or robbed from 
any, or badlie or unlawfully purloyned or come by, 
but these kinde of upstart brokers, under colour and 
pretence they be freemen of the saide citie of Lon-* 
don, or inhabituige in Westminster, where they pre* 
tend to have the like overt market as the like of 
London, and therebie presuminge to be lawful for 
them to use and set up the same idle and needless 
trades, beinge the verie means to uphold, maintaine, 
and embolden all kinde of lewde and bad persons to 
rob and steale, and unlawfullie to get and come by 
true men's goods, knowinge and findinge that no 
sooner the same goods can be stolen or unlawfullie 
come by but that they shall or may presentlie utter, 
sell, vend, and pawne the same to such kinde of 
new upstarte brokers for readie money : For remedie 
whereof, and for the avoidinge of the saide mischiefes 
and inconveniences, and for repressinge and abolish- 
inge of the sayd idle and needlesse trades, and up- 
starte brokers, and for the avoidinge tf thefts, rob- 
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beries, and felonies, and bad people^ and for re- 
pressinge such kinde of nourisbers and ayders of 
thieves and bad people, and for the defence of honest 
and true men's properties and interests in theire 
goods ; Be it enacted and declared by our Sovraigne 
Lorde the Kinge, with the assent of the Lords spi- 
rituall and temporal!, and Commons, in the present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authoritie of the 
^me^ that no sale, exchange, pawne, or mortgage of 
any Jewells, plate, apparell, household stuffe, or 
other goods of what kinde, nature, or qualitie the 
same shall be of, and that shall be wrongfuUie or 
unjustlie purloyned, taken, robbed, or stollen from 
any person or persons, or bodies politicke, and which 
at anjr tyme hereafter shall be sold, uttered, deli- 
vered, exchanged, pawned, or done awaye with in 
the citie of London, or liberties thereof, or within 
the citie of Westminster in the countie of Middlesex, 
or within Southwarke in the countie of Surrey, or 
within two miles of the saide citie of London, to any 
broker or brokers, or pawne-takers, by any way or 
meanes whatsoever, directly or indirectlie, shall worke 
or make any change or alteration of the propertie or 
interest of and from any person or persons, or bodies 
politicke, from whome the same Jewells, plate, ap- 
parell, household stu£Be, or goods were or shall be 
wrongfuilie purloined,, taken, robbed, or stollen ; 
Any lawe, usage, or custome to the contrarie not- 
withstandinge* 

" 2. And for the better mdntayninge of true and 
honest dealinge, and for the eschewinge and avoyd- 
inge of falahood^ fraude, and deceipte in such kinde 
of Brokers and Pawne-tdcers; Be it furthermore 
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enacted and established by the like autboritie, that 
if any person or persons, or bodies politicke, from 
wbome any jcwells, plate, apparell, household stufTe, 
or any kinde of goods whatsoever, shall be wrong- 
fullie purloyned, taken, stollen, or robbed, shall 
require and demaunde of any such Broker or Pawne- 
taker to declare whether any such goods be come to 
his or their possessions, and to declare, shewe, and 
fnanifeste the same, and howe and by what meanea 
he had them or came by the same, and howe, when, 
and to whome he hath delivered, conveyed, or be- 
stowed and employed the same ; and that such 
Broker, upon any such requeste and demaund to be 
made, shall denye and refuse to disclose, tell, or ma- 
nifesto the same truelie and justlie, shall forfeite 
unto the true owner or owners of such Jewells, plate, 
apparel], household stuffe, and other goods, from 
whome the same were wrongfullie purloyned, taken, 
stollen, or robbed, double the value thereof that shall 
be denyed and refused to be disclosed, tolde, and 
manifested as aforesaid ; the same double value to 
be recovered by the true owner or owners of such 
goods from whom the same were wrongfullie pur- 
loyned, taken, robbed, or stollen, to be recovered by 
action of debte, bill, or plainte, in any of the King's 
Majestie's Courts of Recorde at Westminster, or 
within the citie of London, in which no essoine, 
wager of lawe, or protection shall be allowed. 

" 3. Provided alwaies, that this Acte, nor any- 
thinge therein contayned, shall not be prejudiciall or 
hurtful! to the ancient trade of Brokers within the 
citie of London, usinge and exercisinge the ancient 
trade of Brokers bctweene merchant and merchant, 
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or traders or occupiers within the saide citie and the 
liberties of the same, beinge selected as aforesaid." 

Notes to the Act, — ** Ancient mode of allowance 
and business of Brokers in London." 

Section 1. — ** Origin of PawnbrokerSi or dealers in 
apparel], &c. 

** Evils resulting from their traffic. 

" No sale or pawne of any stollen Jewells, plate, 
or other goods, to any Pawnbroker in London, West- 
minster, or Southwark, shall alter the prop&rtie 
therein." 

Section 2. — " Pawnbrokers refusinge to produce 
goods to the owner from whome stollen, shall forfeite 
double the value." 

Section 3. — " Not to affect Brokers between mer- 
chants, &c." 

Frippery imports the trade or traffic of old second- 
hand clothes and goods, The Company of jPW/^pier^,^ 
or FrippererSf at Paris are a regular Corporation of 
an ancient standing, and make a considerable figure 
among the communants of that city. 

This Act has been quoted by writers against 
Pawnbrokers to prove the low estimation in which 
the Trade was held at the period when it became 
law, in 1603. Now, after making all due allowances 
for prejudice and narrow-mindedness, we will frankly 
admit that at that time Pawnbrokers had not attained 
to so respectable a looting as they have since- done, 
but it shows likewise that penal enactments are to- 
tally inadequate to abolish a Trade which is inter- 
woven with the necessities of the community in all 
its ramifications. The reigning dynasty under 
which it was enacted has long since passed away, 
but Pawnbroking remains, governed by milder laws, 
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and more £rm1y rooted in the commercial transact 
tions of the country. 

In the year 1638 King Charles I. granted the dti-- 
zens of London a Chatter, confirming many former 
grants. Amongst a great variety of matters intro- 
duced is the following : — 

**' And whereas divers burglaries, felonies, rob- 
beries, clandestine stealings, and thefts of goods, 
jewels, apparel and household stuff, and other things 
are daily committed within our City of London and 
Liberties of the same, to the grievous damage of 
some of our subjects iilhabiting there or in parts ad- 
joining. We, for the better discovery of such like 
offenders, and of things so lost, will, and for us, our 
heirs and successors, by these presents do ordain, 
grtint, and constitute, that from henceforth and for 
ever, within the said city of London and the liber- 
ties of the same, there be and shall be a certain ofilee 
of register of all and ior all sales and pawns made or 
to be made to retailing Brokers within the said city 
and liberties of the same, and for any goods, jewels^ 
apparel, household stuff, and other things so to be 
sold or pawned by any persons. 

** And further we do give and grant to the ^said 
Mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the said city, 
and their successors, that it may and shall be lawful 
to the citizens of the said city, and any of them, for 
the time being, to expose and hang in and over the 
streets and ways and alleys of the said city, and 
suburbs of the same, signs and posts of signs affixed 
to their houses and shops, for the better finding out 
such citizens* dwellings, shups, arts, and occupations 
without impediment, molestation, or interruption of 
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us, our heirs ai)d successors, or by any officers or 
minister whatsoever of us, our heirs or successors." 

The schedule of the foregoing Charter contains the 
following : — 

'* Fees to he taken by the Register for Brokers, 

" For the bond to be entered into by every 
Broaker, Brogger, and Huckster to the Chamber, — 
Eightpence. 

"{For every bargain, contract, and pawn for and 
upon which shall be lent or given One Shilling or 
above, and under Five Shillings, — One Farthing. 

*• For every the like for which shall be lent Five 
Shillings or more, and under Twenty Shillings, — 
One Halfpenny. 

•* For every the like on which shall be lent 
Twenty Shillings or more, and under Forty Shil- 
lings,-^One Penny. 

** For every the like on which shall be lent Forty 
Shillings or more, — Twopence." 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Charter referred to in the last Chapter contains 
tbe first notice which we have met with respecting 
Shop Signs, and although the distinguishing symbol 
of the Pawnbrokers — the Three Balls-*-is not parti* 
cularly mentioned, it may be safely inferred that 
they were included and known at that tibe, as the 
paragraph respecting signs immediately follows that 
concerning Pawnbrokers. 
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Much has been written and stated concerning the 
Pawnbrokers' universal sign — the Three Balls ; and 
this appears the proper place to introduce several 
accounts which, in the course of our researches, V9 
have met with. 

Balls, or Balletts, in heraldry, make a frequent 
bearing in coats of arms, though never so called, 
but having according to their several colours several 
names ; as besants, when the colour is or ; plates 
when argent ; hurts when azure ; torteaux when 
gules, &c. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
commerce of Europe was almost entirely in the pos- 
session of the Lombards. Companies or societies of 
them settled in every kingdom. About that period 
they were settled in London, and carried on an ex- 
tensive commerce as bankers in a street which still 
bears their name, and where several bankers still 
carry on business. 

The three gilt balls which now adorn the shops of 
Pawnbrokers were the arms of the Lombards, and 
were generally attached to their houses in England. 
These three balls were originally three purses* 
When Antwerp was in the zenith of its commercial 
splendour, the inhabitants erected their Bourse, or 
Exchange (the noblest in Europe at that time), for 
the convocation and convenience of the merchants of 
all nations ; and as this was erected in a square^ 
which belonged to the noble family of La Bourse^ 
whose coat of arms was three purses, they adopted 
the same as their motto. Hence it became that of 
all extensive merchants or bankers. ^ 

The above corrects the error that the reason of the 
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three balls, generally used as the sic;ns of Pawnl^ro- 
kers, means that there are two chances to one if ever 
the goods pawned be recovered. — History of Origin^, 
page 29. 

When the Soath Sea scheme failed, in 1731, Hp- 
garth believed it was in a spirit of derision that the 
three blue balls, or sometimes golden ones, were 
after this time hung up at the doors of lesser traders 
(Pawnbrokers). They represented ^ gilt or painted 
babbles, and bubble was a word which came into 
use when our South Sea scheme followed up that in 
France called Mississipi, &c. — Piozzis Retrospect 
tion, 1809. 

Other authorities say that three blue or golden 
balls were the arms of two brothers from Lombardy, 
who first carried on the business of Pawnbrokers 
here, and who gave name to Lombard-street. In 
honour of these patriarchs of the fraternity their ar- 
morial bearings have ever since been adopted by their 
descendants. — Brady MiscelL, p. 90. 

" At such times as the ancient city fraternities or 
guilds were incorporated, they had always adopted 
the principal instrument or staple of their craft as 
the distinguishing symbol in their armorial bearings. 
In the instance of the Qoldsmiths, in addition to the 
three leopards' heads they have three golden chalioes,^ 
or drinking-cups, which may be said to have been 
one of the principal articles of manufacture. Those 
of the Saddlers bear the distinguishing marks of their 
trade, namely, three saddles ; the Stationers, or 
Printers, three books; the Needle-makers, three 
needles, &c» &c. ; all which may be seen by refe- 
x^LCe to the records of the Companies alluded to*. 
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Those of the Money*]enders are simply three pieces 
' of money, or gold coin, on a blue shield, or as the 
heralds would express it, three byzants on a field 
azure ; the circle (or roundle, as it is called in he- 
raldry,) being when in gold denominated a byzant,. 
from a gold coin of that name struck at Byzantium, 
which was in common circulation throughout Europe 
during the middle ages, gold not having been coined 
in England until about the reign of Edward I. The 
Money-lenders, or Lombards, as they were termed, 
have now long ceased to exist as a body, but their 
symbol has been adopted by their successors and 
representatives — the Pawnbrokers of the present day,, 
who have, however, changed the byzants from, a flat 
to a spherical shape, or ball, a natural and easy 
transition when copying from a flat surface, like a 
signboard projecting out into the street, similar to 
that of a public<-house, and which every tradesman 
hung out until they were generally abolished about 
the middle of the last century. Or it might have 
been with a view to the three circles being equally 
visible to the eye of his customer from any direction, 
either up or down a street, as well as from the front, 
which would not have been the case had they re- 
mained in the original form." — Pawnbrokers* Ga^ 
zette, 3 1st May, 1841. 

Cobbett, in his work on Pawns and Pledges, 
traces the three balls to the escutcheon of the noble 
family of Medici, This author also mentions that 
extravagant joke, had converted the three balls 
into a bunch of Golden Apples of the gardens of 
Hesperides, and fables the wearers as descendants of 
Perseus. Other explanations are less absurd ; one 
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18 that the leading man of the Medici family was a 
physician, and that the three balls are in fact three 
pills, or cupping-glasses. In corroboration of the 
latter supposition we may observe, that in a transla- 
tion of fieckmann's History of Inventions, ^c, lately 
published by Hohn, we are informed that one Barna- 
bas Interamnensis first conceived the idea of esta- 
blishing a Lending- house. He was originally a phy- 
sician, but becoming a monk, preached before Pope 
Pius II., and succeeded in establishing a Lending*- 
house. Other extracts might be given, but we think 
enough are inserted to show that gr^at differences of 
opinion exi&t as to the exact origin of the sign* 
With a view to obtain correct information, we went 
to search and enquire at the Herald^s College, Lon-^ 
don. Much pains were taken by the Gentlemen in, 
attendance to forwar4 the object of our visit, but 
without elucidating anything satisfactory. There 
are no arms of the Lombards at the Heralds' Office. 
The Principal informed us that there was no doubt 
but the three balls was the distinguishing sign of the 
Lombard Merchants. 

Our next visit was to the Corporation Library, 
Guildhall, Londt)n, of which Mr. Alchin is Librarian. 
From this Gentleman the Author has met with great- 
assistance and very polite attention. M^. Alchin 
has spent a great portion of his life in 'arranging« 
transcribing, and translating ancient manuscripts. 
He states that there is no doubt but that originally 
the sign over the doors of the Lombards were thre& 
eflSgies of fiyzants (gold coin), and by the corruption 
of time these have become golden Balls ; indeed^ 
giving nearly the same account as the Pawnbrokers^ 



Gazette, Over a talIow-chandler*s door we see a 
representation of candles ; over a grocer's, sugar* 
loaves ; and naturally over a Money-lender's a sign* 
of what he deals in— three pieces of gold coin. 

We have thus endeavoured to lay before oilr 
Readers much of what we have read and heard on 
the subject of the Pawnbrokers* Arms; and now 
proceed with the reign of Charles I. as connected 
with the Trade. 

In the year 1630 a Proclamation was issued 
" For the better discovery and prevention of bur* 
glaries, robberies, and other frauds and abuses, and 
for the suppressing of all secret and unlawful prac- 
tises of retailing firokers and others who may occa- 
sion the same." This proclamation was inserted in 
full in the Pawnbrokers* Gazette^ October 5, 1846, 
and it will be sufficient here to state that its object 
appears to have been to discourage the Trade and to» 
raise money by forcing the Pawnbrokers to give- 
bonds in one hundred pounds each for carrying on 
business ; in fact a second edition of the '* Acte 
againste Brokers.'** 

* Nor were the " Brokers of Pawn " the only parties wh© 
fell under the displeasure of the Lords of tl^e Star Chamber. 
There is a Proclamation dated the 12th of January, 1637, 
containing the following : — 

•' We took notice how negligently the then Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen had performed his Majesty's commands and 
the strict directions of this Board concerning the shutting up. 
all such houses and shops in Cheapside and Lombard-street 
as were not Goldsmiths ; and did order, that if the Aldermen 
of the said wards, or their Deputies, should not forthwith 
cause to be shut up every such shop standing within their 
wards,, in Cheapside and Lombard- street, the said Alderman,. 
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Notwithstanding the hostility which the House of 
IStuart evinced against Pawnbrokers, there is ample 
proof left on record that they continued to increase 
both in numbers and wealth. We purpose in our 
next Chapter to transcribe a considerable portion of 
a curious M.S. on the subject of establishing a State 
Pawn-house, exactly copied from the original, and 
which, notwithstanding its ancient phraseology, will 
<;onvey to the reader much instruction and some 
amusement. In concluding this Chapter, we think 
we cannot do belter than insert two extracts from a 
learned work, FoshrooWs Encyclopedia of Antiquities^ 
the first as to the word ** Pawnbroker," and the 
second relating to a trade with which the Pawn-^ 
brokers have a very close connexion — the Auc« 
tioneers : — 

" Pawnbrokers. — The Roman Fceneraiors lent 
money on pledges. Pawnbroking, as now, was es- 
tablished by Mich, de Northburgh, Bishop of Lon- 
don, temp, Edward III., and if redemption of any 
sum so borrowed was not made up at the year's end, 
then the Preacher at Saint Paul's Crsss was in hij 
sermon to declare tliat the pledge was to be sold in 
fourteen days if the borrower did not forthwith re- 
deem it.f The Caur sines and Lombards practised 

or his Deputy, neglecting to do so, should be committed to 
prison by warrant from this Board." 

It complains also that " the Board are informed that there 
are at least four-and-twenty houses and shops not inhabited 
by Goldsmiths : — one Widow Hill, a stationer ; one Dover, a 
milliner *, one Brown, a band-seller ; one Sanders, a drugster ; 
one Metcalfe, a cook ; and one Edwards, a girdler, &c." 

t See Chapter IV. 
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the Trade in the middle ages ; but through abuses a 
Mona Pieiatis was suggested in a sermon preached 
before Pius II., and established between 1464 and 
147 1 • Much fraud snd mischief ensue here through 
a * Charitable Corporation/ as it was called, begun 
in 1726. The three blue balls are the arms of a 
set of Merchants from Lombardy, who lent money 
on pledges." 

" Auction, Auctioneer. — In the Roman sales a 
spear was fixed in the forum, by which stood a 
Cryer, who proclaimed the articles. A catalogue 
was made in tables, called Auctionartoe, The seller 
was called Aucton, and the bidders Sectores. They 
signified their bidding by lifting up their fingers, 
•and the highest bidder succeeded. The Magistrate's 
permission was necessary for a sale. About the 
Forum were a number of silversmiths', or rather 
bankers' shops, where things sold by auction were 
registered and sealed. At their shops the auctions 
wfere in general made, in order that these Argentarii 
might note on the tables the names of the buyers ; 
and the goods were delivered under the Magistrate's 
authority. Bwying4n^ or redemption, was made by 
giving security through a friend, which was termed 
Dejicere lihellos, Petronius gives a hand- bill of an 
auction, literally thus : — " Julius Proculus will make 
an Auction of his superfluous goods to pay his debts.** 
Estates, pictures, &c., were sold by the Romans in 
this way as now, and sales sometimes lasted two 
months," 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



In previous Chapters it has been shown that £ng-> 
lish Kings have had dealings with Money-lenders. 
We now purpose to lay before our Readers a plan 
for making King Charles I. a Pawnbroker himself, 
by giving him a share in a projected scheme for es- 
tablishing a large Pawn House, This curious frag- 
ment forms a part of the Hargrave MSS., and we 
have reason to think that this is the first time it has 
ever appeared in print. It has been cepied verba- 
tim from the original :— 

M.S, Hargrave, No. 321, page 697. 
N " [A Project declareing howe the intollerable 
injuries done to the poore subject by Brokers 
and usurers, that take 30, 40, 50, 60, and 
more in the hundreth, maye be remided and 
redressed, the subjectes thereby greatly re- 
lieved and eased, and his Majestic much be- 
neffitted ; which is thus to be effected : — 
** That the cittie of London wilbe pleased of the 
moneyes of their Chamber of Orphanes por9ons, or 
of their owne moneys, to make a banke of ready 
money amounting to £100,000, and that the same 
be placed in a Pawnehouse for that purpose to be 
provided, and to be governed or directed and dis- 
posed of by a Treasurer, 4 Aldermen, and other in- 
ferriour officers by them to be chosen as is hereafter 
expressed. 

*' And what moneyes more shalbe required for the 
purpose ol the same Pawnehouse may be had as be- 
fore, or elles of the perticuler citizens, for which 

E 
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shalbe paied 7 in the hundred per annum : And it i» 
to be thought that by the cittie of London there 
wilbe borrowed yearely from the Pawnehouse uppon 
pawncs 300,000£ ; and if a man consider what may 
be borrowed upon household stuffe, what upon 
clothes, jewels, houses, and lands, and howe many 
doe uoweadayes in and about London live uppon 
Brokery and usurie, perhaps ten or twelve thousand, 
and howe much they have to doe, noebodie will 
doubt at it, and indeed I have heard by credible re- 
port that one citizen onlie in London puttmg out his 
money to Brokers, winneth by it most every yeare 
10 or 13 thousand pounds; soe that I gesse there 
wilbe borrowed more rather then lesser than (as is 
aforesaid) £300,000 f which 300,000£ at 15 in the 
hundred per annum is 45,000£, 
"For interest to the proprietaries £ s. d. 

at 7 in the hundred per annum 21,000 O 
" For that some money nowe and 
then lyeth dead and unemployed, 
and soe looseing , . . 9,000 
" For his Majestic for two- third 

parts of the profit . . 10,000 O 

'* For the Pawnehouse for one-third 

part of the profit . . . 5,000 O 

45,000 O 



*'The 5,000£ for the Pawnehouse are in this 

manner to be employed : 

" To a Treasurer at 1,000£ per an- £ . s. d. 

n«ni ..... 1,000 

*' Four Aldermen or overseers of the 
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Pawne-house, at 500£ le peece per 

annum 2,000 

■" Two clerkes for the house, to keep 

the Lidger-booke, Register-booke, 

and accompts, both of principal., 

stocke increase, money taken upon 

interest, and to observe the dayes 

when the pawnes be taken in, at 

100£ le peece per annum • • 200 
"**Two Auditors for the Kinge, to 

looke the truth of passing the ac- 
compts • • • • . 200 
** Two clerkes more for the re-deli- 
vering of the pawnes and keepeing 

the accompts of the interest-money, 

one for the Kinge, and one for the 

house, at 100£ le peece 
" Two goldsmiths, at 60£ le peece 
^ Two Brokers for merchants, at .60£ 
«ie peoce • • • • • 
'* Four common Brokers at 50£ le peece 
*' Eight servants for their diet and 

waiges at 20£ le peece . . 160 
" Three women servants, for their 

diet and waiges at 20£ le peece 60 

** For house-rente, fyer, inke, paper, 

and other charges • • • 300 



200 








120 








120 








200 
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4,560 



For remaine 440£ which may be 
put as a stock in the Pawne-house, 
%eing the revenue for bis Majestie 440 

5,000 
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Or elles it may be agreed that if the one-third 
part of the profit for the Pawne-hoase will not saf- 
fice to supplie the said charges of the Pawne-hoase, 
then that the said charges shalbe defalketh out of 
his Majestie's part, and soe likewise what' shalbe 
more amounting of the said one-third part of the 
said benefitt shalbe for his Majestic." 

M.S. Harorave, No. 321, page 722. 
" An Answeare upon the difficulties that maye 
or doe arise by the creation of a Pawne- 
house* 
" And first concerning the money, many perhaps 
shall saye that there is greate difficulties in the get- 
ting of the money by the same 8 wayes as are 
showne* in my discourse touching the erection of a 
Pawne-house. 

" 1. And first concerning the money out of the 
cittie treasurer may be sayd : — 

" 1. That the cittie may spare none, being con« 
strained to keepe it in readinesse as being the 
Kinge's Chamber against all changes and suddaine 
eventes. 

" 2. That the citiie will not have their wealth 
or state knowne, as likewise the perticuler men. 

" 3. That it should be a great daunger to the 
cittie to putt her money into a Pawne-house, and 
to answer allso for the money taken up by the 
Pawne-house from other. 

'* 4. That the cittie is rich enough, and neede 
; not to putt out her money for to gett by it any 
more. 

** 5. Wherefore his Majeatie should have a be- 
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nefitt by the Pawne-house, considered bis Majestie 
bad none of the Brokers and others that now take 
pawnes. ^ 

" 1. For to answer to the first—' That the cittie 
may spare noe money beinge constrained to keepe it 
in readinesse against all changes and snddaine 
eventes ;' I saye to this that my counseU or. advise 
is not that the cittie shall putt all her treasure there- 
in, but some parte of it ; and neverthelesse, if it 
should be neede, I thinke the cittie might putt in the 
Pawne-house two-third partes of the same without 
any difficultie, for in tyme of necessitie the cittie 
may gett money enough upon her credit, seeing her 
suer dealing by the Pawne-house ; and perhaps the 
cittie may gett by the Pawne-house soe much or 
more money as she shall have brought into the same 
house before she shall have occasion for the use o^ 
the said money. 

"2. To the second— 'That the cittie will not 
have her wealth or state knowne, as likewise the per- 
ticuler men.' I say to this, — there may be choosen 
the officers for the cittie by the cittie, and that they 
only shall knowe from whome the moneyes be putt 
in the Pawne-house, and that the officers for his 
Majestie shall observe what money shalbe borrowed 
from the Pawne-house, and what interest-money 
shalbe received ; and this may be done in this man- 
ner (vidzt.) : — That there be neede two sure from 
counters, one for the principal-money, and one for 
the interest-money, soe that when any one will have 
Ids goods againe hee shall goe first to the counter of 
the interest-money, and haveing paid the same, and 
upon his') i 11 it written by one of the clerkes or Au- 
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^itours foji bis Majesti^^ shall goe to' the counter o^ 
the principall-money, and pay his principall some, 
find so shall gett his goods againe; and by this 
tnanner shall the interest from the principall be se« 
perated, and likewise concerning the goods that are 
tiot fetcht away in their due tyme, the partie shall 
p&y first to the interest-counter the interest, and 
then, the charges and cappitall being taken of, shall 
have the overplus. 

** And supposing nowe there be paled in a yeare 
4k5fi00£ interest-money, his Majestie's benefit may 
be taken out of it in this way, that bee shall have a 
fourth part of the interest-money, which in this case 
should be 11,250£. 

" Or elles his Majestie may have of every 12d. 
interest-money for his parte 3d., remaineing for the 
proprietaries 7d., and for the Pawne-house 2d. : 
and for that cfome money of the Pawne-house nowe 
and then lyes quiet, I shall shewe in tyme, by good 
reason and practike, that therefore is nothing to be 
reckened,nor any loose by it att all to be accompted, 
and soe, as is aforesaid, his Majestie shall have, rei- 
quning from every 1 2d. interest-money 3d., of the 
45,000£ it amounted to the some of 11,250£ as is 
aforesaid ; and thus by this meanes his Majestie's 
benefitt wilbe most alike* with the same that is 
shewne in my projecte in the some of 10,000£ per 
annum from the cittie of London onlie. 

** And concerning the perticulef men allso, who . 
desyer not to [be] knowne what money they putt 
into the Pawne-house, for not to have l^nowne their 
wealth may be taken this course : — 

" That there be made 10 or 12 overseers of the 
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orphanes of this cittie, whose parentes were not free- 
men or denizens of this cittie, or eiles there may be 
made so many factours for ih6 Pawne-honse, who 
shall hring in the money of the orphanes aforesaid 
(If their friends it desyer, or their parentes have it 
ordained), as allsoe of other men, and if they list they 
may putt it in upon strainge invented names holding 
the bill, bond, or letter, in that they shall be paied 
to the bearer of the same, and the bonds, or bills 
shalbe signed and sealed by such as thereunto shalbe 
ordained, and those overseers or factors may have 
tenn shillings of every hundred poundes that they 
bring to the Pawne-house ; and allsoe likewise the 
money of the cittie may be putt into the Pawne- 
house by the Chamber of London, and other that 
shall have charge of it, upon such names as they 
shall thinke to be fitt. 

" And heere besides everie cittizen or other may 
putt his money in the Pawne-house, as appartaine- 
ing to some other beyond sea ; and indeede if the 
Pawne-house will pay 7 in the hundred, there may 
be gotten a great deale of money out of the Lowe 
Countries if the "cittie will sende thether any 
factors. 

** And neverthelesse must be provided also that 
no money in the Pawne-house be arrestable, con- 
fiscable, or confineable. 

"3. To the third,— 'That it should be a great 
daunger to the cittie to putt her money into a Pawne 
house, and to answeare allsoe for the money to be 
taken up by the Pawne*h6use from other.' 

" To this I saie, there to be noe daunger att all if 
a man consider that the cittie shall have the eleotton 
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4}i the Pawne-boa8e*s officers, and may putt soe 
mania in as she shall thinke fitt. 

** fiutt some, perhapps, shall saye itt is hard mat- 
ter for the cittie to answeare for the money to be 
>taken up by the Pawne-house, from seeing the fier 
might come to the Pawne-house and doe greate 
hnrte and dammage, and soe the Pawne-layers 
loosinge their Pawnes, the cittie should not gett 
againe her money upon the pawnes lent, and must 
make restitution neverthelesse to the owners of th^ 
jnoney that have putt itt into the Pawne-house. 

*' Indeede this seemes in the begining somewhat 
bard and dangerous, but if a man consider that a 
Pawne-house may be builded in this manner and 
fashion, all of stone, and vaulted to preserve it from 
burning, and if any fier did come in it (which God 
defend), might but doe hurt in the same roome or 
chamber where it first did burne, soe that the da- 
mage should be but small, and might be repayred 
partelie out of his Majestie's, partelie out of the 
Pawne-house's officers* benefitt, or otherwise by the 
overplus of the moneyes from the goods that be sould 
being all there due tyme not fetcht out of the Pawne 
bouse. 

"And that noebodie should robbe the Pawne* 
•house by digging under it, it may be procured that 
there should runne a water under it, and soe noe- 
bodie may by digging gett any goods out of it. 

** And for to hinder that the theefes robbe not the 
Pawne-house by day or night, may be ordained, for 
the day, that noebodie shall go where the goods are 
keept that may be carried away, but the officers and 
•servants of the Pawne-house. 
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" And for the night there may be sett 10 or 12 
about the Pawne-house for to watch, and if the 
Pawne-house should be inclosed with houses round 
about for poore old men and women (that might 
have benefitt of the overplus from the goods sould, 
as allsoe for borrowing money uppon other men's 
goods in their name from the Pawne-house, but doe- 
ing otherwise should be putt out of the said houses;) 
it should be the suerer ; but must be provided that 
noebodie could come through the same houses to the 
Pawne-house ; and soe every one that would not be 
knowne might in the night bring his goods to the 
aforesaid old folkes, and should by this meanes get 
money uppon their pawnes, giveing a peny or two 
for everie pawninge to the old folkes. 

** 4. To this, — • That the cittie is rich enough, 
and neede not to putt her money out for to gett by 
it any more.' 

" I say and confesse it is easely to be believed 
that the cittie of Londqn is verie rich, but who will 
say that the said cittie cannot finde occasion for to 
rise her money ? Who would not thinke it to be 
both honourable and proffittable to the cittie to ga- 
ther by all honest meanes soe much money as is pos-' 
sible, and to make a population in tyme into the 
West Indies, in Guiana, or thereabouts, making their 
citizens theither to have certaine preferment before 
all other, by which meanes they should enlarge their 
trafficke and doe a great service to their Kinge and 
countrie ; or elles might lend by occasion there 
money by interest to be gotten by the Pawne-house 
to his Majestie, sheweing by this their accustomed 
love to their Kinge and Prince, 
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1. And forasmuch as is beere no we spoken of 
^e moneyes of the cittle's treasuiie, which is sett 
first downe in my discourse aforesaid, being allsoe 
iiandled of the moneyes of the perticuler persons in 
^nerall, I will allso speake of the other moneyes of 
which is made mention in the same discourse. 

'' 2. is sett downe that every chefe ofRcer may 
<putt in 3 or 4,000£, and by this roeanes they wilbe 
noe lesser careful!, and the perticuler cittizens wilbe 
the more willing to putt their money in the Pawne- 
house if it be needfull. And in this allsoe there 
is noe hurte or difficultie for them to be made, having 
such a reasonable interest and a benefitt besides of 
^00£ per annum, but may be considered if it should 
not be sufficient that they put but 1,000£ or 2,000£ 
in the Pawne-house, or elles the same offices may 
be given to them that will bringe in most money. 

" 3. Is sayd that some money of the orphanes out 
-of the Chamber, ^which is now letten thence upon 
bond at 6 or 7 in the hundred, and maye soe be putt 
out upon good securitie ; and concerning the money 
of the orphanes that is in the Chamber of London, I 
see no difficultie wherefore some of the same might 
not be putt in the Pawne-house at the rate of 7 in 
•the hundred, answering the cictie for the same, 
where it is given to other upon their bondes only at 
•the rate of 6 or 7 in the hundretb. 

'' 4. That there should be putt in the Pawne- 
liottse certaine money out of every Hall, and this 
•ought not to be grevious to the Halles, seeing it is 
for bennefit of the common people ; and I doubt not 
:«eeing the secuertie they may have, and the good 
4his money shall due, they wilbe more willing after 
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the rate of 7 in tbe hundreth to putt there money in. 
the Pawne-house, than to other at 8 in the hundreth. 

" 5. That there may be made a Companie, either- 
of Aldermen and Sherifes, or of merchants and citi« 
zens, or of Brokers and Goldsmiths, which every one 
of them shalbe able to finde money sufficient for a 
Pawne-bouse. 

" And this is allso easely to be done, and without 
doubt they shall willingly putt their money into a 
Pawne-house, and finde money enough to the same,,, 
seing the Lombardes in the Lowe Countries, being 
in everie cittie but one, and nevertheless they be 
straingers, cann gelt money enough of the perticuler 
cittizens for to keepe their Lorn hordes ; wherefore 
the cittie have to consider^ that they lett not flee 
awaye this present occasion, and refuse the good offer* 
to them made at this present tyme. 

*' 6. To this, that in the Pawne-house maye be 
putt the money es of the' orphanes of the countries 
heereabouts. 

"** 7. As likewise the moneyes of the inhabitants-- 
that were not freemen or denizens of London. 

'* I say that it would doe great good to tbe or- 
phanes haveing such sccuretie, whereas they are 
nowe-a-dayes manie tymes berefte of their goodes^ 
and might by this wayes a great deale of moneye be 
drawne to the Pawne-house. 

'* 8. To this, the last remidie of all for to gett 
money is, without any respecte to take of any one 
that is desierous to bringe it in, as of rich Noblemen^, 
Knightes, Gentlemen. I say that without doubt 
there will be man j^ Noblemen, Knightes, and Gen- 
tlemen that wilbe verie glade to put some of their 
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money in the Pawne-house, seeing the good securitie 
they shall have, and may make hy this wayes more 
benefitt of their money then buying of lands. 
' ** And it is to be resolved that there wilbe manie 
that will putt their money thether, seing it both ho- 
nourable and profitable ; honourable in regarde that 
the money be putt in the Pawne-house to the releife 
of the poore as other, and to the generall good of the 
common-wealth ; profitable, because they shall have 
a good interest of their money, and may have it 
againe when they list, or by takeing it out when the 
tyme is expired, or by selling to others their bills or 
bondes of the Pawne-house, which easely will be 
sould. 

" And if any one would enquier the reason where- 
fore his Majestie should have a benefitt of the Pawne 
houses, considered his Majestie had nowe none of the 
Brokers and others that take pawnes ; first, there is 
reason that his Majestie should have a benefitt, be- 
cause he toUerat^s to be taken more then is allowed 
berebefore by the Statute. 

" And 1 doubt not but every one will be willing 
to ptfythis reasonable interest of 15, 12^, or 10 in 
the hundreth, haveing his Majestie a benefitt hereby, 
whereas herebefore they have many tymes and 
yeares payed interest, or for to saie better, usurie, of 
30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100 in the hundred 
to Brokers and usurers ; and heere besides is to be 
considered that seeing I have done all my ende« 
Yonre to bring this matter to purpose and effecte 
had been for the love I doe beare to his Majestie 
(caused by his Majestie's favour to me shewen,) and 
bis kingedomes and countries lor his saike, where- 
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fore sucb a benefit being caused by bis Majestie's 
favour to me sbewen, it is reason tbat bee allso 
sbould bave a benefitt of it." 



CHAPTER IX. 

It appears from various autborities tbat tbe City 
Companies were anciently all in tbe habit of lending 
money on pledges. Tbe Drapers' Company bave an 
entry (according to a late writer *) as follows :— 
** 1528, Tbomas Pykkes brougbtinto this bouse (as 
a pledge) a standg nutt and cover, all sylv', and 
p'cell gylt." 

Tbe Merchant Tailors' Company bave tbe follow- 
ing: — "1563. William Hector delivered in pledge, 
for bis fine of 40s., a Ring of Gold, for calling Tho- 
mas Wylford * a prating boy,* " 

Many other sucb instances are recorded, but the 
above may iftffice. There is good reason, also, to 
believe that at tbe time of the Commonwealth tbe 
Goldsmiths were nfade the depositaries for plate and 
other valuable property for security as well as for 
advances, from the unsettleTd state of the times ; 
money and valuables being considered more safe 
with them than at the Mint. An old pamphlet, 
published in 1657, written by Samuel Lambe, mer- 
chant, and addiessed to Oliver Cromwell, tbe Lord 
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Trotector, on the subject of establishing a Bank for 
-the Nation, has the following paragraph :^- 

'* That the same Banks may also furnish another 
Banke with a competent stock, to let out any sum of 
•money under five or ten pounds, at reasonable rates, 
upon pawne or other security : whereas now many 
.poor people, to raise a small stock to get a living by, 
are forced to give intolerable rates, as about 6d. per 
week for the»use of 20s." 

This pamphlet purports to be " printed at the 
Author's charge, for the benefit of the English Na« 
tion, and to be considered of, and put in execution, 
as the High Court of Parliament, in their great wis- 
doms, shall think meet. [January 2Jiht 1657.] " 

Other writers about this time also advocated the 
establishment of Loan Banks ; among others, Dr. 
Chamberlayne and Mr. Murray ; but the plan was 
never carried oui until the commencement of the 
next century, of which we shall presently give more 
particulars. 

Dr. Chamberlayne, in one of his works published 
-after the restoration of Charles II., has the follow- 
ing :— 

" Touching the Jews, which by the late usurper 
were admitted at London, and since continued by 
the bare permission of the King, and suffered to hire 
a private house wherein to hold their Synagogue, 
t}iey are not considerable, either for numbers, ma- 
king not above 30 or 40 families, nor for their 
wealth, being for the most poor and ignorant." 

During the reign of Charles II. two Acts were 
passed^ viz., 13 and 14 Car. XL, cap. 15, and 20 
Car. II., cap. 6, both containing clauses against un« 
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lawfully pawning silk by ** silk-throwsters," fully 
proving that the Trade was then being carried on 
notwithstanding Mr. Hargrave's plan for a state 
Fawn-house, the Proclamations of Charles I., and 
the '* Acte against Brokers ** of James J. 

The 8 and 9 William III., cap. 36, and 9 Geo. I. 
. ap. 27, contain other regulations of the Trade. 

The plan of forming a Pawn-bouse on a large 
scale was agitated in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George I.^ and we insert a copy (probably the only 
one ever taken) of a handbill containing a prospectus 
.of a Company which was afterwards established as 
the well known " Charitable Corporation." 

We do not intend to make many remarks upon 
this curious production, as the acts of this nefarious 
Corporation lully proved that however defective the 
Pawnbroking system of those days might have been, 
the conduct of those v/ho proposed to supersede 
Pawnbrokers was beyond comparison worse. The 
handbill is as iollows ; it is without date, and other- 
wise imperfect, but is bound up with other handbills 
of the time of William III., Anne, and George 1. : — 
'* Reasons for the passing of the Bill concerning 
the settlement of Banks of Loan upon Pawns, 
to prevent the great extortions of Brokers, 
and for the easie relief of necessitated per- 
sons. 

" As the general necessity of men throughout the 
world constrains them to seek relief where it may be 
had, so that (for want of better) experience doth 
teach that they must have their recourse to such 
supplies as Brokers afford on pawns, who though for 
the present relieved with a loan, yet that loan proves 
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to them as a canker, which in a short time destroyes 
their whole substance. 

" And therefore it is that the whole nation suffers 
and doth impoverish every day, whereas others (who 
in their great distress and necessities can have their 
recourse to Banks of Loan) do enrich themselves, 
and all trading flourishes among them ; no beggara 
seen in their streets, their highwayes freed from rob- 
bers, and their gibbets not stored with such a num- 
ber of both sexes as at sessions-time are seen within 
his Majestie's dominions, because Brokers do (against 
statute) exercise their extortions on all needy per- 
sons, who must take their recourse, unto the con- 
tinual breach of the King's laws, by poor folks turn- 
ing thieves. 

"1st. Brokers commonly take three or four times 
the value of what they lend, and sixty per cent, per 
annum for what is so pawned. 

" 2nd. They do take forfeitures at three or six 
months. 

- " 3rd. They do constrain the poor to continue 
their pawn from month to month, so that the poor 
must be at the charge of a month's interest perhaps 
for two days. 

" 4th. They reckon sixpence per £1 per months 
and sixpence for bill-money. 

*' 5th. If a pawn continue but one week above 
the month they exact the two months. 

" 6th. They lend no money but on such things aa 
they fancy. 

" They sell the pawns without restoring the sur- 
plus to the proprietors. 

*' 8th. Pawns are often lost by Brokers* careless^ 
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ness of them, or becoming bankrupt. Jewels and^ 
other things of great worth have often been conveyed 
away, for being by them posted from one hand to 
another, because their particular stock could not af- 
ford to keep those parcels. In a word, by reason of 
the great number of Brokers, stolen goods cannot be 
recovered, the owners not knowing where to enquire 
for them. 

" Now, that there is a self conviction and condem- 
nation in these things is manifest, in that they have 
themselves contrived and consented to a remedy,-— 
That the names of persons who borrow money on 
pawns shall be recorded in nn Office. But the re- 
medy they have agreed to would prove worse than 
the disease: — 

** 1st. For that thieves giving in false names, 
would be more secured in their dishonestv. 

** 2nd, In that the needy (for whom relief is in- 
tended) pawn their estates, and record their credit^ 
and so lose both ; for that all merchants and trades- 
men (who are the sinews of a well-governed state^ 
and whose credit is of far greater consequence than 
their estate) would thus be exposed to jealdusie and 
question, though they had enough to make good all. 

*' Likewise persons of more eminent qualitie (who 
may haue occasion to take up money on some pawn 
of great value) cannot but count it derogation ta 
their honour to have their names so recorded and ex- 
posed to public view. Likewise any man that hath 
a daughter to dispose of (and thereby occasion to 
make up some small turn of the portion) may by 
this means prejudice all the rest of his children. 

v2 
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** The sole necessary remedy against this great 
grievance of the nation^ is as foUoweth :— 
" To obtain of his Majesty and Parliament leave 
to erfect Banks of Loan, as in divers other Christian 
Governments, viz., Spain, Italy, Lorraine, some 
parts of France, and the Netherlands, where the 
Banks are established and governed according to the 
principles of charity and Christianity, both in respect 
of the borrower and lender, and in respect, also, of 

those that are continually employed in the ofBce. 

" That the remedies may appear to be true, a re- 
medy, and no palliation, the benefits are here set 
down per order : — 

*' 1st. That Banks of Loan are the safest Trea- 
surers, being built as hereafter is exprest. 

'* 2nd. Monies to be had there at all times, on all 
kind of pawns, for rich and poor, at reasonable rates 
and fauourable advantageous conditions to the bor-> 
rowers, at the fifth part less charge than the Brokers 
extort from the necessitous, and without any for- 
feiture at all, without constraint to leave theii^ pawns 
a month's time, but with liberty to redeem them at a 
week's, and allowing three farthings per pound per 
week,* instead of sixpence per month, which the 
Brokers do extort, and the three-halfpence which the 
Magistrates, where Banks are established, do allow. 

" 3rd. Monies are lent on all kind of pawns. 

" 4th. Pawns are not sold but on condition that 
the surplus shall be restored to the proprietors. 

** 5th. Nbne can be lost by reason of the good 
order and care of the officers. 

y 

*- The old handbill is printed " two farthings and a half/' 
and then altered in writing of the time to " three*fiirthings." 
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" 6th. The Banks cannot run away, nor become* 
bankrupt, for they are fixed where they are erected^ 
the stock and jewels remaining there (and all other 
things of great worth) kept under treble keys of the 
superior officers, and as the Banks are free from fire 
and thieves (and open violence in time of uproar),^ 
so are they the only and most ready way for persons 
(whose goods have been stolen) to send their tickets 
to make stop of stolen goods. 

** 7th. The Banks cannot deceive, for as there is 
no trust, but for ticket and money, the administrators 
are sworn persons who have given public security, 
and are under the examinations of superintendents 
authorized by the sovereign power. They have also* 
a stock in the Bank, so as they are particularly con* 
cerned in its preservation. 

" 8th. The administration of the Banic admits not 
of, nor is subject to, litigious titles, nor gives doubt- 
ful expressions ; as it wounds no man's credit, for 
that there are no names of borrowers put in their re- 
cords, nor on their tickets. The tickets are divided 
into two parts — the one half is fixed with the pawn, 
the other is given to the party that receives the mo- 
ney, and bears no more save the nomination of the 
pawn, the date, and the sum lent thereon. 

" Whoever, therefore, sends to such a public au- 
thorized Bank (either in the morning or in the after- 
noon), finds therein a Superintendent, a Recorder^ a 
Praiser, and a Cashier, persons (as aforesaid) of 
known integrity, who attend at set hours, and who 
admit the poorest, as well as such sent by the most 
eminent, who do instantly tax the pawn, were it but 
a pair of shoes or a woman's coif, and presently re«^ 
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lieve the needy, whom they dispatch at an instant,, 
and disappoint none, be their pawn ever so smalL 

" And if it happen that merchants are constrained 
to send privately to the Superintendent for a consi- 
derable relief, on occasion when their cash is unpro- 
'yided,'or sudden loss, or bills of exchange surprise 
them, or that store of merchandise (by ships returned 
from remote parts in an unfit season for sale and 
good market) lyeth on their hands, the merchandizes 
are accepted, safely stored up, and timely relief af- 
forded them, without publishing the merchant's 
name, who thereby saves his credit, and is prevented 
from becoming Banquerout. 

" The same benefit results unto tradesmen and 
countrymen ; when surprised for want of money to 
pay their landlord, they prevent the forfeiture of 
leases, and wait a good maiket to discharge all. 

** That the Clothiers also, for want of a good mar- 
ket, may leave their cloth in the Bank till better op- 
portunity, without prejudice. 

** Thus all other traders (when they want their 
market, and find no chapman) may leave their goods 
till a market come. 

" And as the poor people (that live from hand to 
mouth) do receive moneys upon their meanest pawns, 
and thereby chiefly supply their necessities to ma- 
nage their little trading up and down the streets, and 
do not so much as teel that little consideration for 
the use of the money which the Bank takes for their 
charges they must be at : — 

** First, The use of the stock wherewith the Bank 
ihust be continually provided, and as according to 
tlile stBtute. 
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" Secondly ; To defray the stipends of the Super* 
intendent, every superior and inferior officers under 
them, as Praysers of jewels and other sorts of pre- 
cious commodities, whereby the Bank may suffer 
notable damage by fal!*e jewels, the change of 
fashions, the Ml of prices,f ♦ » • ♦- 

***** These charges must be 
allowed over and above the said use. 

" And therefore such Magistrates have ordained 
it lawful to the Administrators to take one penny 
per pound per week ; but the Brokers (as above 
said) take twice, if not thrice, as much, beside their 
over-reaching sometimes the necessitous to their 
utter ruin, 

" Secondly, that the pawn may be redeemed every 
week. 

" Thirdly, that the proprietor may have them a 
full year and six weeks in the Bank, and longer if 
they please, renewing their ticket yearly. 

" Finally, that when proprietors suffer their pawn» 
to be sold, they may send to . enhance the price at 
the sale-day, and call for the surplusage. 

" Now whereas the said Magistrates, for the good 
of the Public, have made such a regulation, and all 
people under them find cause to bless God for it ;. 
much more will his Majestie*s subjects have just 
cause to do the like, when Banks of Loan within his- 
Majestie's dominions shall (as aforesaid) take no 
more than three-farthings per pound per week, which 

t Here the handbill is injured and torn, which it the more to- 
be regretted, as the lost part no doubt contained an account o£ 
further necessary charges. We beliefe there is no copy. 
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is near half less than Banks beyond the seas take^ 
when they can have moneys for their stock at four 
per cent, per annum. 

** All these things considered by learned and con- 
scientious divines and lawyers, they have asserted-^^ 
That such reasonable proceedings could not intrencL 
on usury, much less on extortion ; but contrariwise 
have defended it both by reason and Scripture. 
"Whereupon the Banks aforesaid (in regard of pious- 
and charitable effects of them) have been universally 
called — Mounts of Piety." 

We subjoin the plan said to be agreed to by the 
l*rade for Registering Pawnbrokers, which is like- 
wise a handbill of that period, .and trust that the 
reader will not consider these extracts as superfluous 
in order to show what the Trade was in bygone- 
days : — 

** Great mischiefs daily arising by the common 

practice of Pawnbrokers and their accom^ 

plices in and about the city of London, thieves; 

and other dishonest persons being thereby 

encouraged to steal, purloyn, or irabeze^ 

goods and chattells, for want of some good 

law to prevent the frauds and concealment 

of Pawnbrokers. It is therefore humbly pro-^ 

posed, that an act should pass to the effect. 

following : — 

" 1st. That all Pawnbrokers within the Bills of 
Mortality, and within ten reputed miles of the saine,. 
now using that trade, shall, by a certain day, enter 
their names and descriptions, and the goods in their 
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possession or power in an ofRce, with the names and 
•descriptions of the persons from whom they have the 
•isame, 

" 2nd. That air Pawnbrokers who shall begin that 

trade shall within days, enter their names and 

descriptions, and both they and other Pawnbrokers 
who before so traded or sought a livelyhood, shall, 
within days after receiving any goods, &c., dis- 
tinctly and seperately enter, or caused to be enteied, 
■every particular on parcels, with the quality, quan- 
tity, and respected value, and the money lent there- 
on, together with the names and descriptions of the 
persons from whom the said goods, Sec, were re- 
ceived, with a register to be appointed by commission 
from the Crown, or with his deputy or deputies, 
keeping an office within the said limits, and shall 
keep the same affixed to every distinct particular or 
parcel, when and as often as the goods are redeemed 
or sold. 

" 3rd. The copies from the register should within 
— ^— days be returned to the office, and satisfaction 
acknowledjicd, to prevent the affixing copies for- 
merly taken from the register to new parcels. 

" 4th. Every offender against the act convicted 
thereof, should forfeit for each offence — — , two- 
thirds to the use of the poor of the parish, and one 
to the searcher or informer, upon conviction and 
failure of paying, to be committed by a Justice of the 
Peace till satisfaction. 

" 5th. A searcher or searchers appointed by the 
register, should have free access to the house, or of 
such Pawnbrokers, and upon complaint upon oath 
before a Justice of the Peace, he to grant his warrant 
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•to the searcher, with a constable to break open 
doors, &c. 

" Provided that this act extend not to Goldsmiths 
Jceeping public shops, known Merchants, or Ex- 
change Broker^, or packers of cloath, or woollen ma- 
Jiufacture." 



CHAPTER X. 

'We now purpose to show what the results of this 
long projected Bank were; and we are the more 
anxious to give this part of the Trade's history a 
prominent place in our work, because ever and anon 
.there does, in our days, appear some charitably-dis- 
posed persons who are anxious to become benefac- 
tors to the poor at the expense of the Pawnbroker, 
and whose prospectusses are marvellously like the 
one inserted in the last Chapter. Our first extract 
is from English History by Hume and Smollett:— 

" The next object of importance that attracted the 
notice of the House was the state of the Charitable 
Corporation. 

" This Company was first erected in the year 1707- 
'Their professed intention was to lend money at legal 
interest to the poor upon small pledges ; and to per- 
43ons of better rank upon an indubitable security of 
goods impawned. Their capital was at first limited 
to £30,000 ; but, by licences from the Crown, they 
-increased it to £600,000, though their Charter was 
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never confirmed by Act of Parliament. In the 
month of October (1731), George Robinson, Esq.^ 
member for Marlow, the cashier, and George Thomp- 
son, warehouse-keeper of the Corporation, disap- 
peared in one day. The proprietors, alarmed at this 
incident, held several general courts, and appointed; 
a committee to inspect the state of their affairs. 
They reported, — That for a capital of above 
£500,000, no equivalent was found ; inasmuch as 
their effects did not amount to the value of £30,000, 
the remainder having been embezzled by means, 
w'hich they could not discover. The proprietors, in 
a petition to the House of Commons, reprpserited 
that by the most notorious breach of trust in several 
persons to whom the care and management of their 
affairs were committed, the Corporation had been de- 
irauded of the greatest part of their capital ; and that 
many of the petitioners were reduced to the utmost 
degree of misery and distress ; they therefore prayed 
that, as they were unable to detect the combinations 
of those who had ruined them, or to bring the delin- 
quents to justice without the aid of the power and 
authority of Parliament, the House would vouchsafe 
to enquire into the state of the Corporation, and the . 
conduct of their managers, and give such relief to 
the petitioners as to the House should seem meet." 

(From the Gentleman^ s Magazine^ May 1732.) 

** Affairs of the Charitable Corporation. 

** On enquiry into the management of the Chari- 
table Corporation, it appears : — 

" 1. That the Capital had been increased from 
£300j000 to £600,000. 

a 
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" 2. That the license for increasing it was kept 
secret near two months after obtained ; whereby the 
managers bought up shares at £6, and sold again at 
£10. 

" 3. That 1,250 were so sold by a principal ma- 
nager, who procured the license ; for which service 
the General Court, nem, con,, returned him thanks, 
and desired leave to set up his picture at length in 
their house. 

" 4. That there is a deficiency of £420,000, be- 
sides £110,000 in notes, and £40,000 in bonds. 

" 5. That the coining of notes and bonds being 
remonstrated against as inconsistent with their 
charter for relieving the poor, a manager said, *D — n 
the poor ; let's go into the City and get money for 
ourselves.' 

" The Bill for restraining Sir Robt. Sutton, Sir 
Archibald Grant, Dennis Bond, Wm. Burroughs, 
Rich. WooUey, and Thomas Warren, late managers 
of the said Charitable Corporation, from going out of 
the Kingdom, imports, — 

** That they shall give security before the Barons 
of the Exchequer for their not departing the King- 
dom, on pain of being committed to the Fleet 
Prison. 

** That whoever of them shall depart the King- 
dom, and all who shall knowingly be aiding in suck 
departure, shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and 
shall forfeit all his or her lands, chattels, &c. 

" That each of them shall, before the 29th of Sep- 
tember next, deliver in to the Barons of the Exche- 
quer true and exact inventories of the real and per- 
sonal estates, goods, and chattels they were possesse d 
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of before the Ist of January, 1730, or at any time 
after ; and in case of any concealment or falsity, 
shall be adjudged guilty of felony. 

** That if any person or persons known or sus- 
pected to have, or detain, any part of the estates, 
goods, and chattels aforementioned, shall refuse to 
appear before the Barons of the Exchequer to be 
examined touching the same, he shall be liable to be 
imprisoned. 

" That lor the space of one year, and to the end 
of next session of Parliament, they be disabled from 
alienating or incumbring any of their lands, tene- 
ments, &c., or conveying, or making over, or other- 
wise disposing of any personal estate, except for the 
necessary subsistence of themselves and families, or 
for paying such just debts as were contracted before 
the 29th of September, 1731, except perishable 
goods ; however, in case of death they may dispose 
of their estates by will, subject to the justice of Par- 
liament. 

** That they shall not, within the time aforesaid, 
convey any of their goods, chattels, monies, or effects 
out of this realm, on pain of being adjudged guilty 
of felony, and suffering death as felons, and forfeiting 
all their lands, &c. Any person knowingly aiding 
herein to incur the same penalties. 

" That all pawns, for which defeasances for the 
redemption of the same shall not be produced, be 
sold for the benefit of the Corporation, by Commis- 
sioners, who shall take an oath faithfully to execute 
the power vested in them. 

" It was pleaded in behalf of the three first named, 
that the issuing bonds and notes was by order of a 
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General Court, and that at such times they were 
often absent ; that they had lost money by the Cor« 
poration ; that if they bad transgressed the law, due 
recourse might be had to it ; and that they had used 
endeavours to secure Thompson and Robinson. In 
behalf of the three last, that they only acted as Bro* 
kers for the Corporation* To which it was replied^ 
that absence waa no excuse, since they were as aa-» 
swerable for omissions, in letting the checks oa 
Thompson and Robinson be removed, as for com* 
missions ; that for the endeavours and pains taken 
to apprehend them, the Corporation had paid £50 to 
one, for the charge he had been at therein, and ano- 
ther expected near as much. As to the Brokers, 
there was no need of them, unless as engines to 
squander away near £200,000 of the Corporation 
money by a contrivance of fictitious pledges ; and 
that relief ought not to be trusted to the uncertainty 
of the common law, for that as the offenders were 
worse than common transgressors, they ought to be 
dealt with in an uncommon manner." 

This Corporation, during its prosperity, had two 
offices, viz., one on Laurence Pountney-hill, and 
the other in Spring-gardens, Charing-cross ; but by 
their misfortunes, that in the City was laid aside, 
to the no small pleasure of the citizens, who, some 
time before, in Common Council assembled, had pe- 
titioned the Parliament for their dissolution, wherein, 
among other things, they set forth, — That the Cor- 
poration, by affording an easy method of raising mo- 
ney upon goods, furnishes the thief and pickpocket 
with a better opportunity of selling their stolen 
goods ; and enables an intended bankrupt to dispose 
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of the goods he buys on credit for ready money, to 
the defrauding his creditors.* 

{From the Gentleman's Magazine, 1732.) 

" * Charity begins at home ' is proverbial. Poor 
tradesmen must be very industriovs, to have any 
transactions with the ' Charitable Corporation for the 
relief of the industrious poor ' and not be undone." 

Other extracts might be given, but certainly 
enough appears to convince the most sceptical that 
the pompous promises held out in the prospectus of 
this Company were only made to be broken. These 
historical events cannot be too well known in our 
day ; they serve as beacons to warn the public, and 
when any persons or body of men come forward with 
large promises to benefit the poor, we do not say 
they are to be discredited, but we do advise all to 
be doubly on their guard, and think of 1731 and 
the " Charitable Corporation." 

The following appears in the first number of the 
GentlemarCs Magazine, January 1731 :— 

" The author of the British Journal, January 9th, 
mentions two evils which attend those who trade 
with Pawnbrokers. The first is, persons who have 
left pledges in their hands, upon offering to redeem 
them, have been obliged to advance five or six: shil- 
lings more than they borrowed on them. The other 
is, the power of the Pawnbroker to defraud his custo- 
mer entirely of his pledge. Both of which may be 
xedressed by obliging Pawnbrokers to give a receipt 
to every person borrowing money on pledges, to 
which both borrower and lender shall subscribe their 
names, and each of them take a copy." 

' • MaiUand. — — — 

o2 
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In ft robseqaent number ftppean the following : — 
(Geutieman's Magazine^ toL 1, page 165.) 
" Apology for Pawkbkokbrs. 

'' Tbe Dailjf PoiUBoy^ Monday, April 26, inaerU 
a letter wherein the writer Yindicatea the Pawnbro- 
kers horn the hard imputations they are generally 
charged with. To this purpose he comprises what is 
alleged aghast them under the following heads : — 

" (1.) That they lend so little on goods that they 
gain immensely by the sale of them. (2.) That 
they encourage thleyes. (3.) That they make ex* 
orbitant advantages by the interest they take for 
goods that are redeemed. 

" As to tbe first, he says, there are two causes of 
the outcry against them ; first, the considerable dis- 
parity between the price of goods at the first hand^ 
and when they come to be sold to the immediate 
wearer; commonly two or three profits are got out 
of them before that comes to be the case. Secondly, 
the great and almost incredible difference between 
buying a thing new, and selling that thing at second 
hand ; and the damages all sorts of ^oods are liable 
to by lying so long a time. 

'' As to their encouraging thieves, and as a proof 
that there is not a sessions but some of them are 
there on account of stolen goods ; to this he answers 
he rather wonders that all of the business are not 
there every sessions, when it is considered that per- 
haps a Pawnbroker shall lend money on fifty sepa^ 
rate parcels of goods in a day. Does not know of 
one Pawnbroker's being convicted of such practises^ 
but believes more Goldsmiths have been convicted 
of encouraging thieves than Pawnbrokers^ 
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*' I^oceeds to consider the last charge against 
thenii viz., of taking exorbitant Interest ; in answer 
to which he proposes two questions : — 

"1. Whether a Pawnbroker's time and labour 
does not entitle him to as good a reward as other 
men receive ? 

" 2* Whether his having been suhject to the will 
and profit of another for the term of seven years may 
not deserve some consideration, as well as the servi- 
tude of other men ? 

*' To these questions he gives a prolix answer,, 
which, we conceive, may be summed up in his own> 
words in the following paragraph, viz. : — 

" ' Suppose I lend a person 20s. on a pledge this 
day ; he redeems his goods tomorrow ; 1 expect 6d. 
profit for my time, trouble, and laying out my mo- 
ney. For this I am charged with taking 800 per- 
cent, profit per annum. Now a fair trader lays out 
20s. ; sells his goods again for ready money (it may 
be the same day) ; gets Is. ; and he gets but 5 per 
cent. ; — whereas, reckon his profits per annum, and 
they will amount to 1 600 per cent. My judgment 
is required as much to examine what I lend my mo-> 
ney upon, as his is to enquire the worth of the com* 
modity he buys ; my money is as truly disbursed as 
his ; and it takes me up as much thought and time- 
to lend 20s. as it does him to lay out 20s.' " 



CHAPTER XI. 



Thb Pawnbroker, in pursuing bis lawful calling, ia 
nnayoidably « frequent visitor at Police Courts, and 
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other criminal tribunals. It is a very common oc- 
currence for a Pawnbroker to stop persons upon sus- 
picion, who offer property to pledge of which they 
cannot give a good account ; and also when property 
has been wrongfully pledged, the Pawnbroker's evi- 
dence, in almost every case, convicts the o£fender ; 
hence it is obvious that Magistrates and Pawnbro- 
kers are well known to each other. 

About a century ago, the Pawnbrokers appear ta 
have been formed into a Society acting in conjunc- 
tion with the principal Police Magistrates of London, 
for the purpose of repressing robbeiies and raising 
the character of the Trade with the Judicial Bench 
and the Public at large. It U much to be regretted 
that ever this good understanding should have ceased 
to exist ; and we cannot but commend every en- 
deavour that is made to promote reciprocal good 
feeling between Magistrates and Pawnbrokers. 

We have been led into these remarks from the pe- 
rusal of Sir John Fielding's *' Extracts from the penal 
Laws" wherein the Pawnbiokers' Acts are severally 
commented on. Sir John was brother to the justly 
celebrated Henry Fielding, author of " Toni Jones,'*" 
" Amelia," &c., works which will be read and ad- 
mired as long as the English language is spoken. 
The Fieldings were both Magistrates of Middlesex, 
and have each left to the world their views and 
opinions of the Penal Laws. The Reader will per« 
ceive that several valuable suggestions of Sir John'a 
respecting Pawnbrokers have since become law. 

'* Ohservaiions, SuggeHhna^ and Regulaiions made hy 
Sir John FkUUngj one ofhU Majesty's JusHcei of 
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the Peace, concerning Act 30 Geo* IL, c, 24». 

[1757.] 

" It is recommended to all persons who pledge- 
.goods of any kind to take duplicates, as they will find 
many conveniences and advantages from so doing, as 
the remaining part of the Act will show. 

*' Where there is sufficient cause of suspicion for 
Pawnbrokers to stop goods, they shall always, if pos-- 
-sible, stop the party; as the contrary will appear tp 
the disadvantage of the Pawnbroker. 

" Advises not to require Bills of Sale on pledges- 
under £10. 

*' Besides the restraints laid upon the Pawnbro* 
kers by this Act, the reputable part of them agreed, 
for the more easy detection of frauds and felonies, to 
observe several rules that have ' been recommended 
to them as follows :— 

" Ist. Some one Newspaper to be fixed on by 
them to be taken in, and public notice to be given of' 
the sanie. This will save expenses to the Pawnbro- 
kers of different papers, and show the Public where 
to advertise things lost, stolen, or fraudulently ob* 
tained. The Public Advertiser was then fixed on to 
be the paper taken in. 

*' 2nd. A correct list of the Pawnbrokers' names 
and places of *abode to be given;to Sir John Fielding, 
that hand-bills may be sent ; which, as they make no- 
noise, may offisn detect, in cases of consequence. 
These bills may be numbered, so that if any Pawn* 
broker finds himself neglected by their not beings 
brought regularly, he may complain to that Magi8<» 
trate. 

*' 3rd. It would be useful to distinguish the time- 
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61 day in which every pledge is received. Ex, gr. r 
for the morning write ' M ;' for the afternoon * A ;*^ 
or this may often prove material evidence. 

" 4th. To adveitise, at the Pawnbrokers* expense,, 
the clauses relating to the punishment of persons 
pawning goods without the consent of the owners ; 
and the Pawnbrokers' power of stopping persons sus- 
pected. 

•* 5th. Pawnbrokers to shut up at Nine, from Mi- 
chaelmas-day to Lady-day ; and at Ten from Lady- 
day to Michaelmas, Saturday excepted ; and to ex- 
clude from their select Society all those that will not 
comply therewith. 

** 6th. This select Body to use their best endea- 
vours to convict offenders against the Sabbath ; and 
likewise to convict persons offending against the late 
Act of Parliament, in not making proper enquiries 
and such entries in their books as is thereby required. 
This, vigorously executed, will destroy petty Pawn- 
brokers who keep chandlers*-shops and ale-houses,, 
by whom it has been too common for stolen goods to 
be received. 

** 7th. To take nothing of a strange messenger 
that may not be supposed to be their own, unlesa 
you take down the name of the real owner, their 
place of abode, &c. ; and in pledges of consequence,, 
such as plate, jewels, &c., to send to the owner. 

" 8th. To keep a book on purpose for watches, la 
which all watches advertised to be lost or stolen, 
should be entered. 

*' 9th. To take no goods whatsoever of any sol* 
dier in his regimentals. 

10th. No person to be admitted a member of tbe- 
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select body who has not served a regular apprentice- 
ship to the businessi unless ballotted in by the So- 
ciety. 

" 11th. Never, to send a boy before a Magistrate 
or Court of Justice, when the Master can attend and 
give the same evidence. 

" 12th. To be particularly careful in receiving 
Piece-goods, as an error or mistake of that kind may 
bring a stronger imputation. 

" 13th. To receive no pledges from children un- 
less their parents or masters or mistresses are well 
known to the Pawnbroker ; and in general to avoid 
so doing as much as possible. 

" 14th. Great care should be taken to keep books 
with the utmost regularity, as they may come under 
the cognizance of the Magistrates. 

" 15th. That every member of the select Society 
should have the name of the constable nearest to him, 
and that his servants should know the same, and to 
have a by-word to his servants to go for the con- 
stable." 

A considerable portion of these rules appear in 
Cobbett's work on Pawns. 

Henry Fielding* has given us the portrait of a 
Pawnbroker of his day, which, if true to nature, de- 
serves universal execration ; and he has likewise de- 
lineated with his masterly pencil another picture ; 
(himself a Magistrate) he describes what some 
Justices were at that period, and, therefore, when we 
are told what bad men Pawnbrokers were in Field- 
ing's days, we may fairly reply — " Yes, we fear in- 

Amelia, 
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'deed they were as far behind the respectable Pawn- 
brokers of our day as " Justice Thrasher " was in- 
ferior to the high-minded and well-informed Magis- 
tracy which now adorn the Judicial Bench. The 
characters of both have progressed in the scale of 
moral worth very much since that time. 

THE PAIR OF PORTRAITS. 

The Justice. 

" Mr. Thrasher, the Justice, had some few imper- 
fections in his Magistratical capacity. I own I have 
been sometimes inclined to think that this office of a 
Justice of the Peace requires some knowledge of the 
law : for this simple reason ; because, in every case 
which comes before him, he is to judge according to 
law. Ag&in, as these laws are contained in a great 
variety of books, the statutes which relate to the 
office of a Justice of Peace making of themselves at 
least two large volumes in folio ; and that part of his 
jurisdiction which is founded on the common law 
being dispersed in above a hundred volumes, I can- 
not conceive how this knowledge should be acquired 
without reading ; and yet, certain it is, Mr. Thrasher 
never read one syllable of the matter. 

** This, perhaps, was a defect ; but this was not 
all : for where mere ignorance is to decide a point 
between two litigants, it will always be an even 
chance whether it decides right or wrong : but sorry 
am I to say, right was often in a much worse situa- 
tion than this, and wrong had often had five hundred 
to one of his side before that Magistrate ; who, if be 
was ignorant of the laws of England, was yet well 
versed in the laws of Nature. He perfectly well un- 
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derstood that fundamental principle so strongly laid 
down in the institutes of the learned Kochefoucault, 
by which the duty of self-love is so strongly enforced, 
and every man is taught to consider himself as the 
centre of gravity, and to attract all things thither. 
To speak the truth plainly, the Justice was never in- 
different in a cause but when he could get nothing on 
either side." 

The Pawnbroker. 

" * Indeed, and please your Majesty,* said she, * I 
took no more than two shifts of Madame's, and I 
pawned them for ^we shillings, which I gave for the 
gown that's upon my back ; and as for the money in 
my pocket, it is every farthing of it my own. I am 
sure I intended to carry back the articles as soon as 
ever I could get the money to take them out.* 

" The Girl having told where the Pawnbroker 
lived, the Justice sent to him to produce the articles, 
which he presently did ; for he expected that a war- 
rant to search his house would be the consequence of 
his refusal. 

" The articles being produced, on which the honest 
Pawnbroker had lent five shillings, appeared plainly 
to be worth thirty ; indeed, when new they had cost 
much more : so that by their goodness, as well as by 
their size, it was certain they could not have be- 
longed to the girl. Booth, her master, grew very 
warm against the Pawnbroker. * I hope, Sir,* said 
he to the Justice, * there is some punishment for this 
fellow likewise, who so plainly appears to have 
known that these goods were stolen. The shops of 
these fellows may indeed be called the fountains of 
*tlle^t ;-for it is in reality the encouragement which 
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they meet with from these receivers of their goods 
which induces men very often to become thieves ; 
so that these deserve equal, if not severer punishment 
than the thieves themselves." 

The portraits of these two worthies ought never to 
be separated. They richly deserve, in more senses 
than one, to be hung up together. 

The name of *' Gripe " was first given to the 
Pawnbroker by Hogarth. His two pictures, " Gin 
Lane," and ** Beer Street," show the Trade in a very 
unfavourable light. All that can be said of them is, 
that they are mere caricatures. As a practical 
Pawnbroker of many years* experience, the Author 
can confidently assert that he has ever done his best 
endeavours to discourage the vice of drunkenness, 
and can safely answer that his Brother Tradesmen 
do the same. Intemperance and dissipation do not 
arise from the fair use of the Pawnbroker's shop, but 
from the abuse of its benefits. 

The Pawnbroker lends his money to persons of 
full age, and apparently in the possession of their 
sober senses ; surely it cannot be expected that he 
should go with his customers to see that they lay out 
the money prudently. 

Formerly, indeed, a very bad system prevailed, in 
allowing Publicans to take in pledges ; this was pro- 
hibited by law in 1751, under a penalty of forty 
shillings. In 1784, the Pawnbrokers obtained a 
new Act for the regulation of their Trade, and the 
preamble affords a very pleasing and striking con- 
trast to the first Act of Parliament in 1603 : — " And 
whereas several tenders of money, for principal and 
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interest of money lent, and warehouse-room of goods 
pledged, lately made for the redemption of goods 
pledged to Pawnbrokers, the amount of wbich in- 
terest and charges for warehouse-room so tendered, 
hath been much below the amount of the usual and 
customary interest and charges for warehouse-room 
taken by Pawnbrokers in the said Trade, and at a 
rate much below the necessary expenses thereof, 
&c." The rates of profit by this Act are greater 
than the Trade are now allowed. Several other 
Acts were passed during the latter part of the last 
century ; indeed, as many as eight in sixteen years, 
a state of uncertainty which must have been preju- 
dicial to the welfare of the Trade. The present 
Pawnbrokers' Act was passed on the 28th July, 
1800 ; and, therefore, we are now fast approaching 
to the Jubilee of Pawnbroking under its sway. 

In a pamphlet published in 1809, entitled " Pawn^ 
brokers detected and dissected,** it is stated that at 
the close of the last centurv there were about 220 
Pawnbrokers in London, paying a licence of ten 
pounds each, and 450 in the Country paying five 
pounds, besides as many more who, in Chandlers' 
shops and other places, took in pledges without 
licence, the greater part of the money raised in these 
being to be laid out in the said shops ; as an in- 
stance of the manner of carrying on business in 
chandlers' shops, the author of the pamphlet alluded 
to states that the following may be relied on :— 

" A hard working carpenter whose wages did not 
exceed £1 per week, possessed a large tin kettle ; 
his wife had in the course of the week pledged the 
kettle for sixpence, on Saturday evening the bus- 
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band brought home a leg of mutton and a half peck 
loaf, out of bis wages; and as the mutton was to be 
boiled, the wife at the chandlei's shop on the Sun- 
day morning pledged the loaf and paid a halfpenny^ 
and released the kettle^ she then boiled the mutton 
and took it up, wiped the kettle out, and paid a 
halfpenny and released the loaf; after which the 
husband and wife sat down and eat a hearty dinner.'' 
Since the passing of the present Pawnbrokers' Act 
several alterations and amendments have taken place 
in it calculated to make the Trade more respectable ; 
instead of persons twelve years old being eligible to 
pledge, the new Police Act has raised it to sixteen 
years, being a very proper and judicious alteration, 
and which it behoves the Trade to carry out effec- 
tually, both in the spirit and the letter. 



CHAPTER XII. 

In bringing our Historical Notices of Pawnbroking 
to a conclusion, it only remains that a brief account 
should be given of the present state of the Trade ; 
and here we are beset with the difficulties which ever 
attend those who attempt to write a history of their 
own times. Our prt^dilections and prejudices are 
apt to present objects and events to our mental vi- 
sion dressed up in meretricious splendour or dis- 
torted by a fancied deformity. We can only assure 
our Readers that we shall use our best endeavours 
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to resist these influences, and to be impartial in the 
little that now remains to be noticed. 

In 1821, a Society was formed in the Trade, under 
the name of ** The' Pawnbrokers' Institution,*' 
having for its object the protection of its members by 
imparting the earliest information of frauds and de- 
ceptions on the Trade, and also to guard against the 
practices of Common Informers and other designing 
persons. The terms were, for some years after its 
formation, five guineas as an admission fee, and one 
guinea annually. In the year 1836, another Society 
having similar objects in view was established, called 
" The Pawnbrokers* Association," under more eco- 
nomical management, and only requiring one guinea 
as an entrance fee. These two Protection Societies 
now number nearly one hundred members each, and 
both of them have the support and countenance of 
the most influential members of the Trade. 

The formation of the second Society has probably 
had the effect of curtailing the expenses of managing 
the first, and likewise of reducing the entrance fee to 
one guinea, instead of, as formerly, five ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that between these two excellent 
Institutions there is growing up a mutual desire to 
unite, that by so doing the interests of both may be 
consolidated and placed upon a firmer basis. 

There exists amongst the Pawnbrokers of London 
two other Societies for social and convivial purposes, 
both of which are conducted most respectably ; the 
one is called " The Bouverie-street Society," held at 
the Sussex Hotel, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street ; apd 
the other is '* The Northern Friendly Association,*' 
meeting at the houses of its members alternately. 

r2 
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From the ** Pawnbrokers* Institution " emanated, 
in 1823, "The Pawnbrokers' Charitable Institution," 
being, we believe, the first Trade Charity established 
in London, which is a fact most creditable to Pawn- 
brokers, and is the best practical contradiction which 
can be given to the oft repeated libel that Pawnbro- 
kers are selfish and penurious men. 

We have availed ourselves of the kindness of 
J. T. Neate, Esq., the Honorary Secretary to the 
Charity, to place before our Readers the Address to 
the Trade upon its formation. It is, we conceive, 
valuable in a double sense : first, as a scarce histori- 
cal record, and also more especially as being calcu- 
lated to speak powerfully to the feelings and sym- 
pathies of the whole Trade, both among the Em- 
ployers and the employed, at the present day :— 

" PROSPECTUS. 

** To THE Pawnbrokers of the Metropolis 

AND ITS Vicinity. 

" London, October 2l8t, 1823. 

" It is a peculiar characteristic of the era in which 
we live, that the wide wings of Charily overshadow 
the world ; and justly pre-eminent is our nation in 
this — that distress can scarcely present itself in any 
shape, without finding a heart to console or a hand to 
relieve it. 

**Yet, notwithstandig the numerous establish- 
ments which exist, there will always be found some 
cases to which they cannot be essentially serviceable ; 
and many applicants who have a stronger claim to 
individual assistance than public support. 

"The opulent tnembers of many professions have 
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felt the force of this reflection, and, yielding to its 
impulse, created funds by which their sick or un« 
serviceable dependants have been saved from the de- 
basement of parochial application, or the grief of 
seeking eleemosynary aid, when their wants are their 
only recommendation, and their virtues or their me« 
rits little known. 

** Influenced by similar considerations, this at- 
tempt to construct some provision for the Journeymen 
Pawnbrokers is made ; and it is believed a slight 
review of their characters and services will be suffi- 
cient to establish a powerful claim to their Masters* 
support. 

" In many businesses the moral character of the 
man is looked upon as a matter of minor considera- 
tion. If he be but strong, it is not minded that he 
is uncivil ; if he return to his work punctually and 
soberly in the morning, it is not objected to him 
that he was seen inebriated or in mean company 
after he had left it at night. But a Pawnbroker's 
servant must conform to stricter rules. He must be 
scrupulously sober and honest ; he must be cleanly, 
civil, and respectful ; he must observe good hours, 
want no holidays^ and when to these all the other 
decencies of life are joined, they have but the weight 
of negative qualities, for which, alone, no one would 
keep him. He must superadd intelligence, activity,, 
and habitual industry, or all his excellences are no- 
thing worth. Tied by his profession to the counter, 
forbidden any intimacy with the customers, he cait 
form no connexions, has no chance of other pursuits, 
and the best friendship he can hope to acquire is 
that of the Master who retains him. If he grow rich 
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in such service, his integrity may be questioned t r 

If any accident happen to his sight he is useless t 
If he marry, it is a great chance whether he can keep 
his place, or any other Master will employ him. 

" Serving under these disadvantages, who would 
neglect such men in their extremities ; or, when L 

they have lived to old age in our service, abandon 
them to the world ? Nature revolts at the idea I 
A man of ordinary feeling will not turn loose upon 
its mercy a worn-out horse or dog ; and shall we 
treat that human being with less commiseration whO' 
has lived under the same roof with us for years — in 
sickness has been the object of our solicitude — in 
health, the creature to whom our property is con- 

m 

fided — and who has acquired that confidenee and* 
merited those attentions by sharing in our disquie- 
tudes, rejoicing in our successes, considering our in- 
terests as his own, and promoting our fortunes to 
the utmost of his abilities ? 

" Who that reflects on this will venture to affirini 
they have not irresistible claims on our generosity 
and justice, in despite of the slight faults by which 
their lustre is tarnished ? 

" But merely weighing the subject as a matter of 
policy, and without any reference to those finer feel- 
ings of our nature which it is so calculated at once to 
excite and gratify, it will be found, even in this in- 
ferior point of view, to carry with it a more forcible 
appeal to the calm considerations of our judgment 
than it has already made to the warmer sympathies 
of our hearts. If a guinea a-year will do it, who 
shall say his guinea a-year is thrown away while he 
perceives how strongly it unites his dependents to 
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him ? Who shall 5ay it is idly spent, when he re*^ 
tilarks in the increased assiduousness of his servants 
a daily return ior his annual contribution? Who* 
shall say it is parted with for no equivalent when he- 
observes the man who has lived with him for years,, 
and managed for him with dexterity and care, no 
longer anxious about the future— ^no longer enquir- 
ing after other appointments and their emoluments — 
no longer apprehensive that he may be consigned to 
a workhouse if he cease to be useful in his vocation^ 
b*ut with delight and alacrity performing his duties, 
in the happy conviction that a fund is formed which 
will preserve him from the extremity of distress and' 
provide for his wants just as well as if he had been 
brought up a member of any of those hitherto envied 
professions which, when the energies of life are ex- 
hausted in their service, have prepared for the de- 
bilities of age a peaceful asylum, till Nature in its: 
course conduct the Pensioner to his tomb. 

" This once established, ask yourselves, will your 
servants quit you now, as heretofore, on every pet- 
tish whim or idle speculation? No. Taught by 
these instances of kindness to respect you, you will 
acquire an ascendency over them which the heart 
rarely yields to interested motives ; and it may be 
hoped they will think of quitting you with that feel- 
ing of reluctance which a son endures in separating, 
from his paternal abode. 

'' It has been but too much objected to us already, 
probably by those who know us least, that parsimo- 
nious habits and cold maxims of prudence, operating 
on an acquaintance with human wretchedness, have 
rendered us callous to the miseries of life ; and al- 
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though a just enquiry would have ascertained that^ 
where parochial distress or national calamity have 
clain^ed the aid of those who earned their bread, such 
liberal contributors have scarcely been found in any 
branch of trade ; yet it remains with us still more- 
forcibly to rebut the charge, by thus generously pro- 
viding for thoRe wlio have been worn out in well- 
doing in our service ; and our rejoicing will be, ir 
we, who are supposed to be so cold and cautious — 
earning wealth with so much pains, and hoarding it 
with so much care — can communicate warmth to- 
gentler natures, and induce other trades to go and 
do likewise to those who have similar claims on 
the£h, and whose claims are equally urgent. 

** If these plain and simple truths have any weight 
in them, suffer the remark that they should not be 
slightly discarded. Philanthropy prompts us to be- 
long to other Institutions ; duty and policy demand, 
our protection of this. 

" The Charity which begins at home may be but 
an inferior virtue ; yet few are the hearts that caiv 
deny it admittance, and richly it repays the atten- 
tions it receives. 

** Perhaps all that is needful in a Prospectus has- 
now been stated. The Friends who agreed to draw 
it up performed their duty in soliciting your attention 
to the leading features of the case ; its progress and 
completion depend upon the Trade itself. If this^ 
view of the subject merits your consideration, you 
are respectfully invited to meet the persons who ad- 
dress you, at the Horn Tavern, Doctors* Commons^ 
on Thursday, the 30th instant, at Twelve o'Clock|. 
when, content with having rudely sketched a foro^ 
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•on which skilful ^anrds may produce grace and 
beauty, they will gladly leave to you, or a Commit- 
tee appointed by you, the needful corrections of the 
outline, and those finishing strokes which shall do 
credit to the cause and honour to yourselves. 

(Signed) "J. M'Dowall. 

" W. KiRKHAM. 

*'W. H. Fleming. 
" William Matthews, 
" David Cameron. 
"Simon Latter. 
"Joseph Turner, 
"D. A. Fleming. 
" S. W, Charouneau. 
"John Orton Harrison."* 

This Address, as might naturally be expected, 
produced the desired effect. The Charitable In- 
stitution was formed, and alter some delay, came 
into partial operation ; but owing to a variety of cir- 
•cumstances, ten years elapsed before its usefulness 
was extended to decayed Masters as well as Journey- 
men. 

Whilst the names attached to the first Address de- 
serve to be held in grateful remembrance by the 
Trade at large as the Founders of this excellent 
Charity, there is another Gentleman who will ever 
stand pre-eminent for his zeal and ability in remo- 

* Should any of my Readers who are not Subscribers to this 
excellent Charity wish to place their names upon the list, the- 
Author will feel much gratified to be the bearer of any Sub- 
scriptions which may be forwarded to him, more particularly 
from the Journeymen.— 09, Kingsland Road. 
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Celling the Society. Since Mrf Neate undertook 
the office of Honorary Secretary its funds have stea- 
dily increased, its Rules have been carefully revised, 
thiefly for the advantage of the Journeyman Fawn- 
broker, and to its other benefits are now in the 
course of being added Aims-Houses for the aged and 
infirm. 

Although so many of the Founders of the Charity 
now live only in our remembrance, it is gratifying to 
know that Joseph Turner, Esq., who signed the first 
Address is the Treasurer at this time* 

"We wish that we could here close our notice of the 
Pawnbrokers* Charity, but historical fidelity obliges 
us to state that, notwithstanding the liberality of the 
Rules which govern the original Society, the Jour- 
neymen Pawnbrokers, some years since, formed 
another, under the name of the Benevolent Society. 
It is very pleasing, however, to observe that, in spite 
of this division, the number of Journevmen subscrib- 
ing to the "Pawnbrokers' Charitable Institution** 
continues to increase. 

In times when we see rival Railway Companies 
almost daily amalgamating for their mutual benefit, 
surely it is not too much to expect that two Protec- 
tion Societies and two Charities among Pawnbrokers 
will, at no distant day, be numbered among the things 
which were, and that, whether in upholding the re- 
spectability of the Trade, or in providing for the sick 
and afflicted, a spirit of union will prevail, which 
cannot fail to produce the most beneficial results. 

So large a portion of our work has been devoted 
to the " Hargrave Pawn-house " and the " Charitable 
Corporation," that we shall be very brief in our no- 
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tice of two projected Companies in our own days, of 
a somewhat similar tendency. " The London Equi- 
table Loan Bank " of 1824-5 brought the Trade very 
conspicuously before tlie Legislature ; and after a 
most searching investigation, the Trade came out 
unharmed ; the " Equitable Loan Bank " fell to the 
ground, although under Royal patronage and sup- 
ported by seventeen Members of Parliament and the 
late excellent Mrs. Fry. The Pawnbrokers of that 
day were much indebted to Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
Lord Lauderdale, Mr. Alderman Waithman, and 
others, for very able support in Parliament; and 
the Author has often heard these names given at our 
festivals since their decease in solemn silence, as a 
mark of respect. 

More recently another Company came out, called 
the " British Pledge Company," and again Pawn- 
brokers were called upon to give evidence concerning 
their Trade before Parliament, and the result was the 
same as in 1825 ; this Company was unsuccessful in 
their endeavours to obtain a Bill. 

A History of Pawnbroking would be incomplete 
if it did not give some account of the " Pawnbro- 
kers' Gazette." This Trade Newspaper, like 
some others of greater pretensions, had a very hum- 
ble origin. The late Mr. Downes was for many 
years the Printer to the Bow-street Police OfRce. 
Among many other matters, he had to print the no^ 
tices of Robberies, which were sent to Pawnbrokers, 
Silversmiths, &c. At the foot of these handbills 
there used to appear occasionally a few lines, stating 
that At wanted a situation, or that B. wished to en- 
gage a Journeyman. These notices were, of course, 
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printed at uncertain interyalt^ just as robberies were 
advertised, and this plan ivas continued for years, 
after a while, the advertisements becoming more nu- 
merous, they were printed in a separate form on a 
small sheet of paper originally about lour inches by 
six, and published at irregular periods, viz., as 
often as ten advertisements had been received.* 
This was called " The Bow.street Bill," and 
was very useful to the Trade, and although given 
away, was no doubt profitable to the Printer, 
as no Duty was paid. At length, owing to some 
information received at the Stamp Office, Somerset 
House, Mr. Jackson (who had succeeded to Mr. 
Downes's business) received notice that his useful 
little handbill must bear a Newspaper stamp, and 
that all Advertisements were to pay the Duty. 
Thus, in the year 1838, the unpretending ''Bow- 
street Bill ** became a Newspaper, which has since been 
enlarged at different intervals to its present size, and 
is now the medium of communication to the Trade at 
large, its columns being always open to all who wish 
to advocate their rights and privileges. 

Of late years a movement has taken place to 
shorten the business hours amongst Drapers and 
other tradesmen, this was taken up after a time by 
the Pawnbrokers, and we are proud to record the fact 
that the Trade sought for and obtained an Act of 
Parliament limiting their hours of business from 
seven to nine in the summer, and from eight to seven 
in the winter ; and thus again the Pawnbrokers, as 



* After a time these became sufficiently numerous to enable 
the Printer to fix a day (Monday) for its re^ar appesrance, 
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in the case of Charity, have proved one of the fore* 
most amongst the Trades of London to carry out this 
humane and benevolent object. Hitherto the Trade 
had shown an anxiety to provide for their Assistants 
in sickness and old age, but this measure goes a step 
further ; it may be said to tinge with a gleam of sun- 
shine the path of tne shopman as he pursues the 
journey of life : and the Author is gratified in stating 
that this addition to the comfort of the employed 
has been effected without any limitation of profit to 
the employer. 

At the present time the Trade are agitated re- 
specting the Insurance Question, > the majority of its 
members considering the late rise in the charges of 
the Old Offices unwarranted, and the result appears 
to be that one or more Insurance Companies will be 
formed by the Trade themselves. . 

And thus we have endeavoured to trace a brief 
historical sketch of a Trade which has existed in 
every country where civilization has been known, 
and which must prevail in some form in all large 
communities. The poor man can raise a loan of 
two shillings and sixpence, or any smaller sum, for 
thirty-six days at the trifling charge of one half- 
penny, and by this timely assistance may in some 
cases save a wife and children from absolute want. 
It likewise tends to promote that spirit of indepenr 
dence which it is so desirable to cultivate among the 
poorer classes ; and where it is properly and lawfully 
used, the Pawnbroker's shop is a blessing to thou? 
sands ; we may truly be said to afford relief tp 

** Each nrief^ of wretchednesB.'* 
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There are at present about 2,000 Pawnbrokers in 
Great Britain, and it may, we believe, be safely re- 
lied upon tliat tlie average amount of capital eui- 
ployed is about £5,000 for each establishment (some 
have five or six times that amount, but others have 
less), this will give ten millions employed by the 
Pawnbrokers of Great Britain, and as the capital is 
lent out about three times in the year, it follows that 
the enormous sum of thirty millions is lent oat an- 
nually. Tabular results prepared with much care 
show that less than one pledge in twenty thousand 
turns out stolen ; can we hope or expect that any 
system should work better than this, where nineteen 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine transactions 
of business turn out correct to one that is called in 
question. 

In the course of our labours we have met with 
many curious documents connected with the Trade, 
some of which had never appeared in print before, 
and others were but very little known ; our object 
has been rather to let others speak than ourselves, 
and the writings of Jeremy Bentham, Lord Bacon, 
Hume, Anderson, MTherson» and others, have 
been consulted to give instances of liberality of sen- 
timent on commercial transactions, which may be 
quoted with advantage when the Trade is attacked. 

We now conclude, hoping that in our endeavours 
to make '* Pawubroking better understood in order 
to be duly appreciated," we have not made an 
«nemy or lost a friend. 

THE END. 
W. Jackson^ Priiiter, 240, SirAnd, London^ 
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